





























To give teachers of the arts a new inspiration . 
creative handicratt. 


The Glory of Art Crafts 


A New SCHOOL ARTS Help 


TARTING IN THE MARCH NUMBER, this new help will be an 
assembly, by the Editor, of reproductions of fine craftsmanship 
of great Artisans and the inspired writings of great educators. 


Designed to give greater emphasis to the need of Beauty applied to | 
Handicrafts for use as well as ornament. 


A new appeal for the recreation of more beautiful homes and the need 
of staying longer in them. 


SCHOOL ARTS readers will find these pages in the March number an 
incentive to finer craftsmanship and one more step toward Victory. 
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More information about Pan-American books 
and publications. Nora E. Beust, Senior Specialist 
in Library Materials at the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and, incidentally, a good friend and member 
of the School Arts Family, tells your Secretary 
that the brand-new bibliography, ‘Arts, Crafts, 
and Customs of Our Neighbor Republics’ is now 
ready in mimeograph form and as long as the 
supply lasts if you will write directly to her you 
may obtain a copy. Remember now, this is a 
special bibliography on ‘Arts, Crafts, and Cus- 
toms of Our Neighbor Republics,’’ and the supply 
is very definitely limited. You address your 
request to Nora E. Beust, Library Service Division, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

And in the same letter your Secretary learned 
that the printed bibliography ‘Our Neighbor 
Republics” and “Industries, Products, and Trans- 
portation in our Neighbor Republics’’ may be 
obtained for 15 cents and 10 cents respectively 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Remem- 
ber, the Superintendent of Documents prefers to 
have you send payment by Money Order and in 
this particular case stamps are not acceptable. 
Don't hesitate a moment though to send for these 
publications, you will find them very valuable and 
worth ten times the small cost. 
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Western Arts Association Carries On 
the Equal to a Convention in Their 
Coming Bulletins 


To be Sent to All Members 


The lack of a convention this spring isn't going 
to hold back the Western Arts Association and its 
members from keeping in close touch with each 
other. The Western Arts Bulletins -always one 
of the most interesting pieces of mail received— 
will be expanded and made the equal to a con- 
vention in nearly every issue. Secretary Joseph 
Boltz has just sent along the following comment, 
‘‘We mean to include (in the bulletin) a different 
type of material, including short articles on 
matters of timely interest; specific instances of 
work being done in schools which are contribut- 
ing to the war effort; news notes on legislation 
and developments vital to the teachers; opinions 
of administrators on ways that we can more 
thoroughly revise our programs; notes from the 
Ship on materials; short reviews of new books; 
and material of like character.” 

Doesn't that sound just about the kind of in- 
formation you would like to have from your 
Western Arts Association? There is no need to 
feel isolated or to feel out of place and away from 
everyone when you are a member of the Western 
Arts Association. You who have attended their 
conventions, know the hospitality which is al- 
ways one of the highlights of every convention. 
You find this same hospitable greeting from 
friends and fellow-teachers through your Western 
Arts bulletins. Furthermore, you don’t have to be 
in the Western Arts territory if you would like to 
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..a definite reason for 





be with the Association for the duration, $2.50 
puts you into the group of members who are going 
to move forward fast in these coming days. Don't 
miss this opportunity send your $2.50 to Joseph 
K. Boltz, Secretary-Treasurer, Western Arts 
Association, Franklin, Michigan. 


* * * 


PICTURES WANTED—THE ONES YOU TOOK 
ON YOUR TRIPS TO EUROPE, ASIA OR AFRICA 


Memorandum to: The Teachers of the Nation 


From: Office of Strategic Services, 
U.S. Government 


The Office of Strategic Services is looking for 
photographs showing the terrain of foreign lands 
which may possibly become theaters of war. 
Many teachers have taken pictures in foreign 
lands without realizing that these pictures one 
day might play a part in war. Please go through 
your photograph albums and pick out all foreign 
pictures which show as backgrounds — land- 
scapes, harbors, beaches, docks, manufacturing 
plants, oil storage facilities, railroad stations, 
yards, and tracks, and offer them to the Office 
of Strategic Services. 

The pictures themselves should not be sent at 
this time but the letters should be written to the 
Office of Strategic Services, Station G, Box 46, 
New York City, outlining what each person has in 
the way of photographs. A questionnaire then 
will be mailed to each letter writer to be filled in 
with all the details of what his pictures show. Sil- 
houette shots of islands, air views of cities and 
harbors or photographs taken from heights are 
particularly valuable. Pictures will be returned 
after use upon request. 


i August. Put ation office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
38 second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Don't lends itself easily to blending — 
an sseidihiaansiailadtistidtaie YOUNG AMERICA PAINTS EXHIBITION 
Arts NO. 21 SPECTRA 
— ‘ay The progressive steps pictured above show 
the various stages of a Spectra pastel crayon 
OOK drawing. First the picture is sketched in with 
RICA a light blue Spectra crayon, which color 
blends perfectly with the colors to follow. 
The composition of a picture is the most im- 
portant part of any drawing, therefore a 
g for successful drawing or painting must be based 
pe on good composition. 
reign Pressed Crayon The second step leads to a more definite 
} one detailed sketch, completing the composition 
ong a velvety permanent texture, beauti- in outline. The third phase brings in the color. 
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DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 


| HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 


ARTISTS’ 


NAME 


by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
vy 17 new classroom projects 

inating stories on the romance of co 
13 fascinating stor th m f color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 


"I think the handbook I have just received, ‘Things To Do,’ 

» is simply grand. The appearance of the book is most attrac- 
tive and the presentation of the problems is wonderfully 
Sine. It would be valuable if each of the teachers could 
havea copy.”’ (Mrs.) Zara B. Kimmey, Supervisor of 
Drawing, State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 

44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 

Project Book “Things To Do.”’ 25 cents is enclosed. 








Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


SA-2-43 
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Gdeal for Schove Use 


FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 





© NON-INFLAMMABLE 


*” I(No Fire Hazard) 


es 
we  NON-CLOGGING 
© QUICK DRYING 


WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
roblems in the ever increasing use of the !Silk Screen 
rocess, 

Think of the cleanli feature! These colors can be 

washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 

COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry so 

avickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal colors 
for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 

programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white 
packed in ready to use consistency. 

Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (School discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction Book- 
let giving valuable inf tion on the Silk Screen Process. 

Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


SA-2-43 








Artists’ Materials, School Art Supplies 
Complete line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FEBRUARY SCHOOL ARTS 
By Alliston Greene 











* This is the annual Materials and Equipment 
number, planned many months ago for the def- 
inite purpose of giving teachers and students of 
the arts practical ideas in craft work, concrete 
examples of craft work accomplished in other 
schools, and a Directory of Art and Craft Ma- 
terials. This Directory should be carefully filed for 
reference when in need of material or equipment. 


. + - 


* The articles and illustrations in this number 
have been contributed by successful teachers 
and others of wide experience. They and we are 
thoroughly convinced that art training as here 
presented and exercised in the schoolroom will 
contribute much to the successful prosecution of 
the war. The training of the hands of those in the 
elementary grades, with an appreciation of 
artistic and practical values in the things they 
create, furnish a background for later power in 
the more active employments of the war effort. 
With this thought in mind, let us look at a few of 
the excellent articles in this number. 


* * * 


* What is the use of creating things of beauty 
only to see them ground to dust or blown to atoms 
by the devastating explosion of other creations of 
the same human minds and hands? A paradox: 
destructive creativeness. I suggest a thoughtful 
reading of Edward Anthony’s discussion of the 
whole matter of art as related to life. The reading 
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tj cover 


3 section of pape 
it with a simple stencil and, 
with “ARTGUM", erase 
the open spaces. In this 
way is taught a funda- 
mental lesson in reversing 
background and design. 
Children love to draw 
with “ARTGUM” because 
it can erase whole areas 
without smudging or break- 
ing the surface of the paper. 
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IDEAL FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 


In simple rhyme text and outline drawing for coloring 


the Milton Bradley ‘‘Save and Serve”’ set covers such 
important subjects as conservation of rubber, collecting 


scrap, purchase of war stamps, etc. 


Complete set — 12 posters printed in hektograph | 
(duplicating) ink, each making 50 or more clear copies 
— only 50 cents postpaid. Use the coupon. | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS L__~_- 


| Name 
Address 


Alp the War Effort 
THIS MILTON BRADLEY WAY! 


Here’s a new way to help America’s war effort: let your pupils learn prac- 


school supply distributors everywhere. 


Dept. SA-2, MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Enclosed is 50 cents; send me your ‘“‘Save and Serve”’ poster set at once! 


tical war patriotism with the Milton Bradley Save and Serve poster 
set . . . and have them bring these posters into sparkling realism with 
famous Milton Bradley Crayons or Water Colors. 

These posters can be attractively colored with famous Milton Bradley 
Crayons and Water Colors. Crayons are easy to handle, give true colors 
. . . water colors are easily blended, uniform in texture. Available through 














A NEW CHARCOAL! 


Char-Kole, scientifically manufactured from 


vine black, is a responsive medium— is easy to 
rub and blend. You'll find Char-Kole suitable 
for all kinds of sketching . . . it’s blacker, 
smoother and more uniform than the ordinary 
product ...no hard spots, no wasteful break- 
age. Send 35c (40c if you live west of Denver) 
in stamps or coin for box of twelve, large 4}- 
by }-inch sticks. Address Dept. SA-243. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 




















RewWILDERCRAFT 


a A FASCINATING HOBBY 
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We are headquarters for art and 
| craft leathers, lacings, tools and 
my) accessories. Catalog, sample 
KHinstruction pamphlet and sample 

color card of Tooling Calfskin it ee 
FREE. Send 5c for mailing. 3% 


WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. SA-23 Chicago 
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must be thoughtful, for his reasoning is the result 
of intensive research into things material and ideas 
philosophical. It may be that what and how we 
teach will be influenced by such reading. In any 
event, we are living in a time when plowshares 
are being literally changed into spears, if our 
pencils are not being traded for a gun, and teach- 
ers of the arts should do something about it. 


* There may be nothing new under the sun, but 
there have been wonderful discoveries in the art 
of combinations of elements. For instance, the 
Old Masters had used a certain technique for 
mural painting which seemed to be the best if not 
the only method. Now comes a modern instructor 
with a new and quite practical idea which ac- 
complishes the same results less expensively and 
in less time. If you are interested in mural paint- 
ing, read the article by Keith G. McKitrick on 
page 185. 


. . . 


* The “home-made” article is always more 
highly appreciated. Whether it is to tickle the 
palate, please the eye, or use in service, anything 
made at home, by those we love or know, is worth 
twice as much as a more expensive item from the 
department store. This fact is recognized by the 
Coffman Memorial Union at University of Minne- 
sota which has provided a war project for com- 
munity groups, adult education groups, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and others. Military Service Crafts 
is a very worth-while project. Its scope is un- 
limited. The idea has all the elements of art and 
hand training, and will contribute mightily to the 
pleasure of the boys at war. Turn to page 192. 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


in addition to their own complete line of 
Handicraft Materials, the American Handi- 
crafts Company has in stock all items formerly 
carried by: 


The Graton & Knight Leathercraft Studios of Worcester 
acquired January 1938 


The Wrot Iron Designers Company of New York 
acquired December 1939 
The W. A. Hall & Son Company of Boston 
acquired April 1942 
Official Handicraft Supplier to the Girl Scouts 
appointed September 1942 


Your inquiries will receive our prompt 
and careful attention 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


2124 So. Main St. 193 William St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N.Y. 












TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can depend on our years of experience and depen 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 
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As philosophical as one may want to be about ideas 
and ideals, all philosophy must be haunted by realism. 
It is difficult to see the building of the future, when the 
future is being brutally beaten by the present today. 
It was an undaunted ambition to make this expression 
of thought better, more vital and constructive, if 
possible. So, painfully, travelled the notebook in the 
company of a troubled mind, struggling to assimilate 
a brilliant idea; to bring it to a stirring climax. But 
instead, in our travels from place to place, gallery to 
gallery, not seeking so much in the smug, libraried 
past, but in the living right now, we were, still are, 
haunted by the blind unkindness of man to himself. 
It may be very well; it must be wise educational pro- 
cedure, worrying oneself about a “‘line”’ of a chair, its 
tactile qualities, its basic design, whether it is func- 
tional or not; revel in precious time wasted—when a 
too functional bit of munition reduces the very same 
chair to sawdust right underneath one’s observa- 
tion. Found: a paradox, destructive creativeness. A 
visit through the Museum of Modern Art, BRITISH 
WAR EXHIBIT, last summer, over and over impressed 
the mind into the humble admission that war is not 
only all that Sherman ever said about it; without pre- 
tense, allying itself with no progressive venture on 
record, but, comparatively, making hell the ad- 
vantageous, creative ultimate. Each title tab read 
incessantly, DESTRUCTION, 1941 and, like a monoto- 
nous beat of a water drop, perforated itself in the mind, 
as if in a calcareous rock. Immediately one could per- 
ceive that far too great an importance is being placed 
merely upon man’s ingenuity to create—his judgment 
seems in neglect. Surely, stark enough is the picture, 
today, of unwise creativeness changed into destruc- 
tion. Such a paradox is destined to stalk, forever, 
man’s limited understanding of materials granted to 
his use by nature. 


It is a hard fight—this ‘‘man against his own good” 
battle, but throwing the towel in is not the American 
way of making champions. We know that before the 
telling punch can be delivered, a lot of groundwork 
must be laid; before we have appreciation, there must 
be understanding—before that must be training— 
and that puts the job right in our hands. We take a 
candidate, we give him materials of all kinds, in vari- 
ous adaptations and variations. Raw—and finished; 
in harmony or in contrast with other media; large or 
small pieces and so on, until he re-acquaints himself 
with things taken, daily, for granted. Specifically, 
we have a student to whom, let's say, clay has always 
been a hunk of mud up to now. Or, “baby stuff’ of 
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Edward Anthony (Self Portrait) 


the remote past. Can we make him change his 
opinion of this media by showing him illustrations of 
work done with it, beautifully executed ceramics and 
pottery? Or would this only tend to establish un- 
attainable standards of work in his mind, creating new 
inhibitions even before he starts to work? But if we 
give him that material, encourage him to see what 
can be done with it; poke it around, squash it; cut 
it; roll it; get the feel of it; its qualities, possibilities and 
limitations will cease to be a mystery—a new world of 
creative self-expression will be at his hand. Sounds 
like an old story. Don't we all immediately assert we 
all have been doing just that for years. Perhaps we 
have. We know we never fold the student what he 
may, or may not, do with the material we gave him. 
We never implied, even remotely, that OUR de- 
cisions were expert, and therefore final, on all such 
matters. Experience, yes; background, that is what 
we have; the student, we know, has always lived, and 
will live, an eventless life; at best, persists in being an 
impervious little ‘case study’’ to everything about 
him, and so we impart our experience to him. Sure, 
we know there are types of experience. Good and 
bad, effective or worthless. Ours is good, the student's 
worthless. How do we know ours is good—we’re 
OLDER and somehow, miraculously, infallible. We 
have made pottery, for example, and we know, from 
experience, the best way of doing it, therefore, the 
student's best way should conform to ours. He learns 
from our experience, just as we would learn to be 
first rate ballplayers, watching him bat the ball. 

















We want to develop in him the understanding and 
initiative we refuse to recognize in his work. To be 
sure, a student may get an idea out of our idea; just 
as we would learn to pick up the bat and swing at the 
ball after watching him go through such a proce- 
dure—but unless we bothered to extend our experi- 
ences, through our own initiative, assume the respon- 
sibility of the liberty to explore the various ways of 
the game, a “rookie’’ quality would prevail. Success 
would remain as limited as our understanding of the 
equipment and material at hand. If you believe a ball 
player’s success depends on a “knack” of doing it, 
here is your right field of research. The student needs 
to develop his own experiences as they happen. 
Our job is.to be conscious of their happening the 
right way. And the right way is not by exposing the 
student to pictures (there are too many exposure 
victims, already. Mere mention of the word chills the 
creative sensitivity!), to files, museums, and to any 
something already collected for him. Permit the 
student to do research—organize his own material; 
make his own file, undertake the responsibility of 
a job. Let him lead, you guide. The interest in 
Trains led one student into an adventurous ex- 
perience of both extensive and intensive study about 
railroad companies, corporations, schedules, signals, 
terms, weights, symbols, distances covered, types of 
freight carried, ratings—just about all information 
possible. Beautiful part about it—this interest has 
developed other channels of experience, improving 
the student's vocabulary, his sense of organization, 
social significance, and responsibility. Too good to be 
true—but true. And it meant endless trips to the 
freight and railroad yards, conferences with switch- 
men, engineers, telegraph operators, and others, all 
glad to cooperate. Another student developed a 
furniture interest. First gathering all available data 
on current and past furniture design. Then, informa- 
tion about wood, its finishes, building charts of vari- 
ous types of wood; combining them with other ma- 
terials, in harmony and contrast, he learned about the 
limitations and possibilities of the different kinds of 
wood, and its most advantageous application to the 
problem at hand. Along with this bit of research 
came the better understanding of three-dimensional 
design, plastics, metals, textiles, and synthetics. And, 
certainly, the student encountered the newer needs 
of furniture design; the differences between me- 
chanical and craft influences were noted. With this 
basic background he was about ready, much like Bel 
Geddes who! “‘does all his designing with enormous 
basic data and background,” to start his actual 
work. Feeling the three-dimensional in furniture was 
gained through very personalized work with the most 
fundamental of all three-dimensional media—CLAY. 
The student explored its every form. Even the most 
elementary handling of the material brought into 
play sensitive thought and reaction. Organic 





‘Art and Machine, Sheldon and Martha Cheney, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., page 66. 


"Geoffrey Baker, Magaz/ .e of Art, November 1941, volume 34, page 482. 





Design as interpreted by Saarinen and Eames, 
recently, and introduced to use in furniture, can 
only happen when the designer, the material, and the 
consumer's need, are in such close contact that the 
design itself emerges from within natural forms and 
needs, and remains, not merely’ ‘—affectionately 
molded to fit the average rump” but continues to 
maintain that subtle beauty found in all natural things. 
With a rich background of information, the student 
began to apply his knowledge to his work. Naturally, 
his approach was different, he was free to let loose all 
his originality and, as the expression goes—GIVE. 
Even more than that, being closer to the average in 
social status, easily acquainted with such trivial as the 
family budget—his designs, unlike Saarinen’s and 
Eames’, were tempered, especially, by the under- 
standing that whatever is designed must be made 
inexpensively—and combine with the average house- 
hold scheme more readily the “organic structure” of 
the family purse had to be considered, in other words. 

As each student developed his ‘personal job” his 
progress was easily observed by his fellows; he, in 
turn, gained through their assimilation of ideas, ma- 
terial, and the gradual growth of whatever interest 
they chose to work out. The teacher wisely remains 
in the background permitting the student to take 
initiative and assume responsibility, serving as his 
counselor only. Of course, the nature of each individ- 
ual job established the length of time absorbed by it. 
The time element, the maintainance of even progress 
in the class, frankly, is the teacher's ‘personal’ job. 
He must restrain, and yet stimulate work so that each 
student may profit, as richly as possible, from each 
step taken on the job schedule. Other obstacles 
present themselves, too. The average inflexible public 
school curriculum does not encourage such a pro- 
gram very well. Many adjustments must be made. 
For example, the interest in wood and furniture 
design should be rightfully developed, or at least 
supplemented in the woodshop of a high school; 
the interest in trains should find its climax in the 
machine shop—where the final, intricate mysteries of 
mechanical parts could be revealed. The sound tech- 
niques of mechanical drawing—understanding of 
textiles—weaving, cutting and finishing, are valued 
additions. The average high school usually includes 
these on the program, but in a highly unrelated set- 
up. A student may take shop one semester, have 
drawing the next; the third semester, because of an 
“academic requirement,”’ be unable to continue, in a 
relative way, with his studies. Or he may be taking 
the necessary classes during the same term, yet be 
unable to co-relate them because the classes are 
either in different school departments—and the 
instructors cannot adjust their programs to fill these 
needs—or, perhaps, follow prepared courses of 
studies, unrelentingly forcing the student to, as best 
he can, assimilate the fragments into a whole idea— 
or miss entirely the related values existing in his 
work. Admittedly, our curriculums, at present, are 
not technical in their training, endeavoring rather to 
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give the student a “‘sprinkling”’ of culture—than a 
good ducking. But it is reasonable to assume that 
once such widely dispersed departments as art, 
machine shop, wood shop, and home economics were 
brought together and arranged into a sensible chron- 
ologically related order, that of each course being pre- 
paratory to the other, the student could grow in under- 
standing and appreciation of his work. Certainly, the 
terrifying adolescent could do with less confusion. 


Art as it was in the needlepoint and horsehair sofa 
days—as it often is today, need not be outlawed. The 
“art appreciation’’ classes, historical data, or ‘‘back- 
ground” courses, as they are lovingly referred to, have 
their place. A knowledge of past cultural accomplish- 
ment is desirable—fine art history serves its pur- 
pose—has its function. Sir Edmund Gosse tells us,* 
‘neither Science nor Machinery claims to produce 
either art or style. Trade does not concern art; art isa 
thing in itself, a sort of ecstacy, a passion, a personal 
matter, which has its own function. The slogans 
‘fitness for purpose,’ ‘functionalism,’ strain indus- 
trial design in the wrong direction—and belong to 
the phase of excessive simplification which is pass- 
ing.’ And, these statements reopen a world of dis- 
cussion as to what is art. Is it merely a decorative 
gilt-framed something—or, a feather-dusted marble 
space “‘filler-inner,’’ or is art everything, everywhere 
about us? The clothes, the streets, the people, their 
machines—life itself? We have long believed in the 
illusive “‘art of living,’’ but it always has been in 
reserve for the favored few. Actually, of course, 
the favored few often persisted in living artlessly. 
Because if, as Sir Edmund Gosse tells us ‘‘Pleasure in 
itself is functional. Delight is its own end, in this 
sense, pleasure is utility.'’ There is art and style in 
science—machinery abounds with it. That ‘“excessive 
simplification,’’ ‘‘streamlining’’ in modern expression, 
happens only when man can perceive with pleasure 
through all superfluous nothing, and appreciate the 
fundamental existing forms which, in themselves, are 
the sources of beauty. Then, yes, pleasure always 
will be functional. Art, however, is not ‘‘a thing in 
itself.’ It is a part of everything, be it the peculiar 





‘Purpose in Design, Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 1938 edition, 
page 3. 


‘Thoughts Twice Dyed, Fr. V. McNabb, page 3. 
°Purpose in Design, A. Defries, 1938 edition, page 2. 
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beauty of a machine, or perfection of a painting. Art 
is a mirror, reflecting the beautiful best in every man’s 
creative thought. As an abstraction, in a non- 
objective manner, unrecognizable, it becomes non- 
existent to the majority. And, contrary to Fr. V. 
McNabb’s belief that‘ ‘“— to make Art serve where 
it should reign is to degrade art,’’ one can easily see 
the opposite must be true. Art can reign as a his- 
torian—but, must serve to maintain the vitality every- 
day living demands of it. Art, important art, we all 
know, has always been of the people. It exists within 
them—must be recognized by them, at whatever 
standard it may begin. It expresses itself in the simple 
many ways of the day’s work. Through this standard 
does it emerge from the people—in that standard must 
begin its appreciation and growth. At this point of 
approach starts our teaching. The student cannot 
begin to understand, readily, the abstract expression 
built upon ecstatic emotion, nor can the layman. 
Their appreciation must begin with concrete, per- 
sonal experiences to which their emotions are 
educated to respond. In this case, everything about 
us is an art; art expressive of its particular time, 
representative of the culmination of the art of all time. 
Today, mass production brings new materials, tools, 
techniques, and ideas. Industrial arts are determined 
by and geared to industry as it exists. The machine 
has become the foundation fact and the shaping tool; 
it is, automatically, both our influence and inspira- 
tion. This is the passing day of limitations; the deli- 
tante interest in art, and its misinterpretation. The 
period of specialization, so decried by many as limit- 
ing, is bringing to us® “that needed magnificent 
spontaneity which can result only from perfect mas- 
tery of technique and the habit of thought in ex- 
pression.’” Somehow thought and mass production, 
as a combination, seem a paradox. Yet without 
thought, individual creative thought, our inventive 
industrial mass production, economic and social setup 
would be impossible. Lincoln's philosophy “that all 
men are created equal’’ may read that all men can 
create equally. In a democratic world we live in, 
constantly demanding new ideas, creative originality 
still remains at a premium. However, we are definitely 
broadening our viewpoint, realizing that vital con- 
tribution to the benefit of all can and does exist in 
the humblest and unsuspected of personalities. .. . 





A New Dry TEMPERA-ON-GESSO Technique 





UNIQUE and very practical idea recently 
developed by Mr. John G. Shrock, instruc- 
tor of Fine Arts at Albion College in 
Michigan, is one that should prove very 
advantageous to ‘student-muralists of any 
age, from the grades on up through college. It is the 
utilization of the Old Masters’ technique of egg- 
tempera-on-gesso on an entirely different base, water 
putty, which is cheaper and much less troublesome 
than the old method of applying the paint while the 
plaster of Paris was still wet and doing only small sec- 
tions at a time. Both large and small portable murals 
were painted with great success at Albion using this 


method. 


First, the students bought a can of water putty from 
a local lumber yard and mixed it according to 
directions. They began with a relatively small surface, 
an 18- by 22-inch piece of pressed building board, 
selected for straightness and smoothness. Using the 
rough side of the board, the putty was applied in three 
coats, the first being thin so as to be slightly absorbed 
by the board, better allowing for adhesion; the second 
thick, and the third thin again so the surface was 
smooth. The coats were allowed to dry between 
applications and were put on either with a brush or a 
spreader. Directions on the putty can suggest the 
use of vinegar to retard the drying of the putty, but 
students who did this found that paint wouldn't stick 
well as a result, so discretion must be used as to the 
amount of vinegar added, if any is to be used at all. 

Boards of this kind are better for the beginner to 
paint on, as the coating, unlike real gesso, is flexible 
and porous, being more readily adaptable to the 
tempera which is placed on the market for school 
use. The hard surface, having the appearance of 
plaster of Paris, was then ready to be used. Usually 
preliminary sketches were made with carbon paper or 
directly—sometimes in separate squares, to check the 
composition. A regular poster-color tempera was 
secured and mixed; the regular procedure was to use 
only red, white, blue, and black, mixing colors from 
them and saving the disorder of having many colors 
strewn around. 





The whole brush technique was the use of small 
strokes, parallel and close together. This gave the 









KEITH G. McKITRICK 
Albion, Michigan 


Mural Painted by 
Students of Albion College 





Cherry Moffett spreading water 


putty on her large mural 





composition an interesting and pleasing texture, and 
was especially beneficial in bringing out the phenome- 
non of relative colors. Every small area is interesting 
by itself as well as by enriching the whole, from the 
use of these small brush strokes. Care must be taken, 
however, not to put too many layers of paint on the 
composition (no more than two), or the paint will flake 
off. The addition of egg as a binding agent for the 
paint may be used to give more adhesion if greater 
brilliancy is desired. In painting one color over 
another, a method employed by showcard writers 
may be used which is mixing the second color on a 
cake of soap. The soap keeps the paint from chipping. 

Thus an ancient technique used by Giotto and many 
of the Old Masters may be brought up to date without 
the burdensome difficulties met in their times, thereby 
bringing it within reach of all art students. 
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F I am a layman, | go to an art museum to learn 
something about art. In its catalogue I have read 
inspiring statements about the benefits to be 
gained from artistic knowledge, and I have 
gathered the impression that a visit will send me 
well on the way in my education. So I go to the 
museum. 


The first thing I see is a pot. I like its looks, and my 
interest is stimulated. I want to know who made it, 
why, and how. I especially want to check on my first 
impression and find out if I am right in liking it. Why 
are its color, shape, surface, and ornament considered 
good enough for the museum? I want to know these 
things so that I may apply their principles when I buy 
china for my dining room, or a present for a bride 
and groom. 


Therefore, I read the ticket put beside the pot. It 
says ‘Sung, c. 1000. Found in the Fukian District near 
Amoy. Acquired from the Pettibone Fund in 1929.” 


Crestfallen, I look at another pot, another, and yet 
another; I go on to the paintings and the old furniture. 
It is the same story. The labels are very impressive, 
but I would have to read several books to understand 
them. 


In addition, few of these things seem to be related 
to one another. They are placed side by side for 
obscure reasons, known only to the art expert. I do 
not know which to look at first, nor do I understand 
the artistic development which they may represent. 


So I leave the museum, sufficiently awed, but quite 
confused, and without a single fact upon which to 
build future knowledge. Dimly I realize that if I can 
go often enough, my taste will perhaps improve by 
mere exposure to fine things. But I want to learn 
quickly, and feel that if the educational boast of the 
museum were carried out I could do so. 


Any intelligent person can verify the foregoing by 
entering almost any museum and watching almost any 
visitor. Our museums have claimed monetary and 
moral support on the basis of an educational veneer 
no thicker than the oil on a watch spring. Sooner or 
later, the development of cultural interests and public 
demand will force them all to change their ways or 
slowly decay. 
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NEW EXHIBITION TECHNIQUE FOR SCHOOLS 






AND ART MUSEUMS 


D. DEFENBACHER, Director 
Walker Art Centre, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New installation 


of objects 
collection 


View of the old 
installation of 
objects collection 





Many museums are already beginning to find that 
in this day and age of cunning advertising and well- 
publicized public entertainment, fewer and fewer 
visitors are entering their doors. They are discovering 
what commercial advertisers have known for years: 
that in order to attract people it is necessary either to 
convince them that they need what you offer or tailor 
your “product” to fit what they already know they 
need. In the case of an art museum, the ‘‘product’’ to 
be ‘“‘sold” is an increased enjoyment of life through 
the arts. And there are two methods of ‘selling’ it to 
the public. One is by showing an aspect of art which 
the layman can use—such as the consumer arts, and 
fine arts suitable for the home. The other is by making 
an informative and simple presentation of all art, old 
and new, through an improved exhibition technique. 


To do this, it is not necessary for the museum to 
invent anything in exhibition planning. Forceful 
presentation has been used for years at World's 
Fairs and Expositions. Museums need only take that 
method, refine it, and adapt it from a device for selling 
railroads and ham to a medium of telling a story about 
art. In so doing, the museum would also be able to 
develop the exhibition itself into the creative art which 
it can be. An exhibition is potentially as much a 
vehicle of communicating feeling and ideas as a 
novel, a play, an essay, or a movie. 


To perform both their educational and recreational 
functions, exhibitions should tell a logical story. A 
single theme should be stressed throughout so that 
the visitor comes away with a tangible idea, easily 
remembered. In this, there is a close analogy to a 
play. The exhibition theme is used as is the dramatic 
narrative upon the stage, while the artistic objects are 
like the characters; they are concrete expressions of 
the theme. Color and form make settings for the 
objects, much as backdrops do upon the stage. Differ- 
ent hues and arresting shapes can also create em- 
phasis, comparable to the climaxes in a play. 


In an exhibition, since the story is told on walls or 
in cases, it is hard to control the eye and, therefore, 
the attention of the audience. The old style of 
museum presentation gave little indication as to what 
object or painting was to be looked at first. Therefore, 
there was no continuity, and the story, if any, was 
received by the visitor in a jumble of fragments. To 
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Two sizes of the unit cases used at the Walker Art Center. 
The blank areas are the backs of cases which face the 
other direction 


follow a story in any medium, it is necessary to look 
first at the beginning, then at the middle, and lastly 
the end. Only in this way can the reader, the audi- 
ence, or the museum visitor comprehend the message 
being communicated. In a theater, the audience is 
forced to look at the stage or screen, and the unfolding 
drama can be presented in sequence without there 
being a possibility of seeing the end before the middle. 
Since this is not so in an exhibition, the visitor must be 
carefully directed and led by the design and floor- 
plan of the show. He should not be aware of being 
guided, or feel compelled to look at anything; this 
would make him uneasy and would distract his atten- 
tion. Caution must be exercised in any dramatization, 
whether on a stage or in an art gallery. If the tech- 
nique is obvious, the story is lost to the onlooker. If an 
audience is more impressed with the stage sets than 
the drama being presented, the latter is usually a flop. 
Similarly, if a museum visitor notices first the color or 
form of an exhibition setting, the exhibition probably 
fails to put across its message. 


The technique used at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis has met with more than a little success, 
although it is still in the experimental stage; and there 
is room for unlimited development. The method does 
not require any greater expenditure than the old type 
of museum arrangement; it is necessary to add only 


creative thinking to the usual materials and expenses 
of an exhibit. 


In a museum which has constantly changing 
exhibitions, a great deal of attention must be given to 
basic equipment or “props.’’ These must be designed 
to be repeatedly usable. With careful planning, 
these props will accumulate during the first year or 
two and, thereafter, only very special displays or 
backgrounds need be constructed. 


At the Art Center, cases of several sizes were built 
for use in the special changing shows which are put 
up on the average of once a month. The cases are 
made of five-ply veneer with glass fronts in wooden 
frames which screw on. Fluourescent lighting, which 
generates no heat, is used inside them. Each case has 
a separate base of equal dimensions, made also of 
plywood, and the units can be used in a variety of 
ways. For an exhibit, the cases are painted with 


quick-drying, inexpensive casein paint so that the 
color scheme is easily changed. Most exhibitions are 
planned around this staple equipment. As the need 





A curving wall, used here as both title board for 
an exhibition and as a means of directing the visitor 


has arisen panels, partitions, and other installation 
pieces have been built and added to the ‘unit pool.”’ 


Besides equipment for changing exhibits, the 
Walker Art Center required attractive housing for a 
large permanent collection. Along with the objects 
in the collection, the Center inherited a great many 
typical museum cases which were sturdy and usable. 
But with their glittering chrome legs and mirror 
backs, they distracted attention from the objects with- 
in. A room full of their clinically stark array was cold 
and uninviting, no matter how beautiful the objects. 
Therefore, false fronts, again of veneer, were built to 
cover them. Easily removable, the fronts were butted 
up against each other along the wall to give the effect 
of one long built-in case. Painted inside and out with 
pastel colors to harmonize with the objects, and lighted 
from above, these transformed cases are now warmly 
attractive. 


The painting collection offered a problem which 
has not as yet been entirely solved. But with the 
changes which have been made, a great improvement 
has already taken place. The walls have been painted 
in casein of various subdued shades, chosen to best 
set off the pictures hung upon them. The different 
wall colors avoid the usual grey monotony of most 
galleries, and thus reduce “museum fatigue.’’ The 
paintings themselves have been hung with a large 
space between them, so that it is easier to focus atten- 
tion upon each one. At various intervals, large cap- 
tions give important generalities about the works in a 
particular gallery. Eventually, more will be done with 
captions; each painting will have a simple explanation 
beside it. Also, the dramatic possibilities of textured 
backgrounds and unusual lighting for the paintings 
have not yet been exploited. 


The current series of housing shows at the Art 
Center represents a slightly different use of installation 
than those just discussed. This series comes under the 
classification of a changing exhibition, since each 
part lasts two months, but the material used requires 
no cases. The installation consists chiefly of partitions 
upon which photographs and captions are placed. 
Platforms projecting from these hold scale models of 
diiferent types of housing. No cases are required. 


A description of the first of these housing exhibitions 
will serve to illustrate more in detail the general 
method followed in all displays at the Art Center. 
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To begin with, this exhibition (like the other three in 
the series) is concerned with a problem which is an 
integral part of the layman's life—the home. It has 
one central theme: that the form or style of a house in 
any period is the result of the needs plus the technical 
achievement of its particular civilization. For ex- 
ample, in the first room are models and photographs of 
a cave dwelling, an igloo, an African grass hut, an 
Egyptian noblemen’s home of about 1500 B.C., a 
medieval castle, and six large rooms of an 1885 
American house. Placed beside each of these ex- 
amples are large captions which explain in simple 
language the reasons for the appearance and plan of 
the dwellings—how they are controlled by the re- 
quirements and degree of skill of their habitants. The 
cause-and-effect reasoning is carried on throughout 
the exhibition, up to the modern house. The latter 
forms the bulk of the show, since it is of more immedi- 
ate concern to the gallery-goer; the ‘‘Modern” house 
is the present-day embodiment of the principal theme 
building for a particular type of civilization. 


The educational aim of the exhibition is to demon- 
strate to people that by building a home with dis- 
crimination, by planning carefully for their own 
particular needs, they can have a more efficient and a 
better designed home than if they take a past style and 
deform it to fit modern living. The resultant structure 
will be just as attractive as the Colonial or Cape Cod 
house, and it will make living easier and more 
convenient. 


In order to tell this story so that the visitor will look 
at the right portion of the display at the right time, the 
partitions have been arranged to lead him in logical 
sequence from one model or photograph to the other. 
The important highlights in a gallery are put in an 
advantageous position so that it is impossible to avoid 
them. They are further stressed by means of striking 
color contrast and arresting combinations of form. A 
series of these points can be more easily remembered 
than an exhibition full of objects which are treated as 
of equal importance. The outstanding principles re- 
main fixed in the mind of the visitor, as an outline or a 
skeleton whereon he can hang whatever else he may 
remember of the show or whatever he may learn of the 
subject in the future. 


Another method of drawing attention to a salient 
feature is by the use of unusual textures or abstract 
arrangement of objects. For example, a large caption 
is painted on a curving wall which is nine feet high 
and made of corrugated iron. The sentences on it are 
painted in two colors, red and black, and the letters 
are four inches high. The size and the contrast be- 
tween the corrugated sheet iron surface and the mat 
paint of the walls next to it, immediately draw the eye. 
Again, an abstraction of four objects, is arranged as a 
three dimensional “‘collage”’ in order to demonstrate 
dramatically that the once-upon-a-time scientific 
heating, lighting, and refrigeration were inconvenient 





and inefficient compared to our own. This “collage”’ 
is made up of a pot-bellied stove, a rusty radiator, a 
wooden refrigerator, and a gas fixture with an elab- 
orate lamp shade. Beside this composition is the 
single caption: ‘These were modern yesterday. New 
accessories allow you greater freedom in designing 
today’s house."’ Because of the unusual arrangement 
in connection with it, the caption is liable to stick in 
the mind of the visitor. When he rents his next apart- 
ment, therefore, he will use more discrimination con- 
cerning the design and function of these utilitarian yet 
potentially ‘‘artistic’’ elements. 


Probably the most arresting detail of this exhibition 
is the large scale model of ‘Grandfather's House,”’ 
furnished down to the last antimacas«ar and jelly jar. 
On the outside of these rooms are captions which tell 
why the parlor and the separate dining room were not 
only feasible but also necessary in the last century. 
The cluttered interior, but most of all the unwieldy 
and inconvenient plan, form an impressive foil to the 
modern dwelling with its compact, economical plan. 


Scale models of recent houses by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Richard Neutra, and progressive Minnesota 
architects come directly after the house of 1885. 
Photographs and simply phrased captions supplement 
the models, and colored transparencies, projected on 
a screen, demonstrate particularly interesting details 
of the interiors. These models and the principles in 
them, repeat in many ways the message of the exhibi- 
tion—that form grows from function. One of the 
important details, for example, in a house by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, is the wide eve at the edge of the roof. 
The caption concerning it reads: ‘‘Wide, overhanging 
roofs shade the rooms from the high summer sun, 
but permit the low winter sun to penetrate the house.”’ 


Not actually a part of the exhibition itself, is the full- 
sized demonstration house which is being built on the 
Art Center grounds in connection with the housing 
program. This is an obvious adaptation from the 
commercial displays so often seen at expositions. But 
the Walker Art Center house will be used to ‘'sell’’an 
idea rather than the products used in building it. The 
house will show what can be done with architecture 
today, and is intended to stimulate constructive 
thinking about houses in general rather than offer an 
example to be literally imitated. 


With exhibitions such as this, the Walker Art 
Center has tried to make art more useful to the public. 
The Center, assisted as it is by the Work Projects 
Administration has been more fortunate than some 
other museums in being able to form the vanguard of 
progressive museumology. It began without the 
trammels of established precedents, and is able to 
act as a laboratory for new experiments. But, given a 
little creative power and a sense of what a particular 
community requires, there are possibilities of greatly 
improving exhibition techniques in any art museum. 
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DESIGN AND PICTORIAL ANALYSIS CLASS 


CAMERON BOOTH 
St. Paul School of Art, St. Paul, Minnesota 





HE teacher of design has first the problem of 
encouraging the student to experiment and 
to gain confidence in his intuition. This is a 
freedom which is new to the high school 
student who has been trained in the learning of 
formula and fact. His success has been in how well 
he has memorized, which, of course, is commendable. 
The approach to design, however, must be different, 
as formulas can never be the basis of creation. In- a_seemecne 
tuition and experience in the use of materials, un- 
fettered by formula, is demonstrated in the work of 
any good artist. Imagination, fantasy, caprice, feeling 
and the urge to create are prerequisites of the artist. 
These qualities, when given direction, become power- 
ful creative forces. However, intuition, feeling and 
instinct alone are not enough. To be guided by these 
without reason would be insanity. Reason must be -— —— 
combined with intuition. Where then is a tangible 
basis—a meeting of the rational and irrational— 2 } 
intuition balanced by reason? 




































































The design teacher, who has imagination and per- 
ception and who is already familiar with the principles 
of design, may find inspiration and a new approach to 
his problems by investigating the work done at the 
Bauhaus, in Weimar and Dessau, Germany, from 1919 
to 1928.! 








The teachings of the Bauhaus have had amazing 
success not only in producing practicing designers, | 
painters, architects and craftsmen, but also in pro- | 
viding pedagogical criteria in the field of all the | 
plastic arts. 


Since 1932 the Saint Paul School of Art has con- 
ducted classes in modern design simultaneously with rg 7 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and commercial adver- 
tising. The course follows that which was developed ) 




















and practiced by Johannes Itten who was an instructor a 
at Bauhaus and, after its closing, formed his own school 
in Berlin. It is the purpose of the design class to 
familiarize and develop in the student a sensitivity to 
the simple plastic elements which are the funda- 
mental means of expression of the creative artist. The 
experience gained by experiments and exercises in 
the abstract plastic elements has broadened the per- > 
ceptive and creative abilities of the students. At first 
there was some doubt as to its value and applicability 4 


to painting, but it has proven itself practical and stim- 
ulating. In many cases it has opened a new outlook 
toward the visual world. One student commented, 7 


‘Bauhaus, Weimar, 1919-25. Dessau 1925-28°Pub. The Museum of il 
Modern Art, N. Y. C., 1938 English translation. Staatliches Bauhaus, / 
Weimar 1919-23, Pub. Bauhaus-Virlag. Weimar-Munchen. a 





















































New Vision, Maholy-Nagy: Brewer, Warren &j Putnam, Inc., N.Y.C. 
English Translation. 

Punkt and Linie Zu Flache, Kandinshy-Bauhausbucher. Art of Spiritual 
Harmony, Kandinsky English translation. 


















































“It is like putting on magical glasses. I now see and 
think in plastic terms. The visual world has new order 
and meaning to me.” It is safe to venture that this 
training gives the student a courageous approach to 
his problems, and the results are more vital and 
creative. 


Line, color areas, pattern, texture, proportion, space 
are some of the elements of design. The designer 
is dependent upon these elements. He must be 
sensitive to their relationships and to how adequately 
they express the idea he has in mind. 


In this brief article it is possible to make only a few 
remarks which may give some indication of the se- 
quence of problems. There are hundreds of them and 
all are progressive. It is essential that each problem 
is well understood and has become a part of the 
student's feeling before passing on to the next. The 
course should be so arranged, from the simplest ex- 
ercises to the complex, that should one step be missed 
or weakly understood, it will become evident in later 
work. 


As far as possible in the early problems the various 
design elements are isolated. For example, an early 
problem is: four or five straight vertical lines dividing 
a well proportioned rectangle into varied and pro- 
portionate areas—lllustration No. 1. Experiments 
with this is continued until skill and feeling for divi- 
sions is well understood. The next problem is the 
same but with horizontal lines. Following this the 
horizontal and vertical are combined—lIllustration 
No. 2. The result will be rectangular divisions that 
become areas. These areas must be felt and the prob- 
lem is continued until the student is able to arrive at 
beautifully proportioned areas. [Illustration No. 3 is 
similar, but the design is considered as a single unit 
with no lines touching the sides of the format and 
heavy dark lines are used as rhythmical spotting. 
Illustration No. 4 is also based on the rectangular 
divisions with a circle added. At this point, mention 
must be made of the fact that all shapes are related 
to the three primaries, the rectangle, the triangle and 
the circle. Lines may also be considered as belonging 
to these three. That is, the diagonal line being re- 
lated to the triangle, the vertical and horizontal re- 
lated to the rectangle, and the curved line related to 
the circle. Illustration 5 is a combination of horizontal 
and diagonal lines. Illustration 6 is a continuation of 
the same problem, but more complex with more lines 
used, and a feeling for spotting and color and move- 
ment. Illustration 7 is a constellation of circular spots, 
varied in sizes, arranged at rhythmical intervals, laced 
together by placing the spots in rows which imply 
lines that divide the format into proportionate areas. 


The illustrations so far are of problems requiring 
discipline, exactness and thought. They are con- 
trolled and severe in feeling. The following problems 
are more expressionist and free in feeling, but their 
degree of unity and order is based upon the applica- 
tion of the first type of problems. 




























































Illustration No. 8 comes after exercises in straight 
lines and in curved lines. The straight is varied in 
erratic lengths and directions. The curved is done 
with a brush, varying the lengths and directions and 
widths. In combining the two, the flow of movement 
must be common to both. Problem 9 is somewhat 
similar in its linear construction but carried on to a 
new expression, that of lost and found or sharp and 
soft edges. Some areas are solidly closed in with 
value, others are soft and open and the swing and 
rhythm of pattern and line may take on the aspect of 
a different design than when it was in line alone. This 
exercise is practiced also with both hands working 
simultaneously, the left hand automatically making the 
reverse to that of the right hand. This may be done 
(standing) with bunches of colored crayons held in 
each hand. The design is developed later in the man- 
ner of Illustrations 9, 10, and 11. Illustrations 10, 11, 12 
are rubbings made with pencil and paper over various 
textured surfaces such as book covers, fabrics, fly 
screens, grained wood, etc. Here the student must 
rely upon his knowledge and feeling developed from 
previous exercises. This problem will reveal the sen- 
sitivity and intelligence of the student and also the 
effectiveness of the teaching. 


Illustrations 13 and 14 are analytical drawings from 
prints of 14th century painters. The work of Giotto 
and his school reveals powerful and simple plastic 
organizations which the students enjoy studying. 
Analysis of his work has greatly strengthened the 
knowledge of the students and has served as a step- 
ping stone between the abstract exercises of the 
design class to the more personal creations of the 
student. 


i 


Analytical drawing, from Giotto “Flight into Egypt’ 
for movement of negative space _ 


Analytical drawing of spaces and areas considering 
deep space and variety of shapes, such as circular and 
rectangular 
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MILITARY SERVICE CRAFTS 


Constructing shower shoes 


ILITARY Service Crafts is an attempt to 

provide an activity whereby folks on the 

home front may make simple, inex- 

pensive, but useful articles out of 
salvage materials to send to the boys at war. It 
could be used as a “‘morale device’ to arouse people 
to a keener interest in our national position in this 
war. It could be a means of more quickly unifying 
neighbors into a service club for other greater war 
efforts. It could be used in teaching conservation 
and the use of salvaged materials. A good com- 
munity leader or teacher will recognize many other 
possibilities. 

In presenting this material to you, we are hoping 
that you—wherever you might be—will attempt to 
encourage a similar undertaking in your community, 
school, church, factory, or organization. 


The descriptive material contained herein is only 
suggestive. It can be rearranged and reorganized to 
fit your particular situation. 


Six months ago, after the first students had left 
the University for military service, a need for a con- 
tact with these service men was felt by some of those 
left behind. Attempts were made to build and 
strengthen this contact by a starred service flag, book 
collections, and letter writing, but there was still a 
lack of interest on the part of the individual student 
toward these ‘‘mass appeals.’ They did not realize 
the many little things these military trainees were 
compelled to give up because of the streamlined, 
hurriedly formed, and overtaxed training programs. 


About the middle of March, someone suggested 
making personal gifts to send to service men. The 
value of this suggestion was soon recognized as being 
triple-barrelled: 


1. It would bring the students closer to the prob- 
lems of the trainees, would give the students a 
definite person-to-person contact, and would 
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“A little bit more for the boys at war” 
Co-editors 
MARY HAMILTON DE LAPP and DON COLLOGAN 


Cutting out a picture frame 


afford the student a chance to “do something” 
for his or her friend; 

. It would get usable personal gifts to the trainee 
or soldier and leave the feeling that the gang 
back home was beginning to realize what he had 
given up and was going through for their coun- 
try’s interest; 

. It would offer opportunity to use salvage 
material. 


A few recreation and craft leaders went into a 
huddle with a few former students back on furlough 
to find out what small practical articles the men in 
service missed or desired, and which of these articles 
could be hand-made by inexperienced persons. 


Samples were made of shower slippers, ash trays, 
cribbage boards, shoe cleaners, pipe cases, whistle 
lanyards, key cases, picture folders, writing boards, 
and shoe polishers. For the most part, all objects 
were made of scrap and salvage material available in 
the University community. Shower shoes were made 
from the ends of orange crates donated by the dormi- 
tory kitchens, scrap wood from the mechanical engi- 
neering departments, and scrap canvas donated by 
awning companies; ash trays were made from covers 
and bottoms of coffee cans donated by the cafeteria; 
cribbage boards from discarded bowling pins; shoe 
cleaners from three-for-a-dime brushes and scrap 
sheep’s wool obtained from a clothing manufacturer; 











pipe cases from leather and canvas samples and 
scraps donated by leather and awning companies; key 
cases from scrap leather and canvas samples; picture 
folders from scrap cardboard; writing boards from old 
pieces of masonite found in University junk piles. 


The way in which these articles would be used by 
men in the service is as follows: 


Shower Slippers. These slippers, worn while taking showers 
on board ship or in barracks, provide an effective precautionary 
measure against athlete’s foot with which many men have been 
troubled. In the field, especially in warm climates, the slippers 
provide a cool relief from shoes. 

Ash Tray. In barracks and on board ship all quarters must be 
kept very clean and with a small ash tray handy, a fellow can 
enjoy a smoke without danger of messing up his quarters. 

Cribbage Boards. Cribbage seems to be one of the most 
popular games in the service since it can be played by two or 
more, and the compact cribbage case with cards in the center 
section can be conveniently carried in pockets or packs. 

Shoe Cleaners. These were designed especially to remove 
dirty mud from boots of the boys in the army and then give the 
shoes a quick polish for inspection. 

Picture Folders. A small folder was designed that could hold 
four to six snapshots and that could be set up when one is stationed 
and conveniently carried when en route; all men liked this item a 
lot. 

Writing Board. So many times fellows want to write a letter 
and have nothing but their knees or bunks to write on. This board 
has a pouch for stationery and stamps on the back, can be easily 
transported, and has proved to be the most popular article in the 
entire group. 

Shoe Polisher. This was designed especially for men aboard 
ship to give their shoes a final ‘‘quickie’’ shine before inspection. 

Pipe Cases. This was designed with slots to fit on a man’s belt 
so pipe smokers could carry their pipes without making the for- 
bidden pocket bulges. 

Whistle Lanyards. These were requested by men in the navy 
who said that for officers who had to have whistles the lanyards 
would be handy. There was some disagreement on whether these 
were furnished and also on how generally they were needed, so 
this item was discarded and in its place identification cords were 
substituted. 

Identification Cords. Each man in the navy is required to 
wear three identification tags and in the army, two, and it was 
found that the cords the men were wearing would burn, so after 
some experimentation, a cord was found that would char but not 
disintegrate, was washable and somewhat perspiration resistant. 

Key Cases. All men interviewed had need for this item as they 
all had to carry keys of one sort or another. 


These articles were displayed before and discussed 
with service men in the army and navy and their sug- 
gestions were noted. As a result, several improve- 
ments were made in the items already set up and 
several items added. Among the additions was a 
sewing kit which could be made from scrap pieces of 
canvas, a tie and belt rack to fit on the inside of a 
locker which could be made out of a wire coat hanger, 
and a cribbage case made out of heavy scrap leather. 
All in all, the men were very enthusiastic about the 
items. 

With this background work as a basis, the Coffman 
Union Board of Governors voted to undertake the 
whole project, giving up space for equipment and 
working in the Recreation Room, and setting up a 
fund for tools, materials, and supervision. 


University storehouses and junk heaps were can- 
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vassed for old equipment and in this way we obtained 
work benches, tables, lockers, files, cupboards, etc. 


An industrial education major was engaged to 
supervise the project and student committees were 
set up, one to organize and take charge of production, 
another to publicize and promote the project among 
the students. The head supervisor trained student 
supervisors who in turn assisted the workers as they 
came in. 


ORGANIZATION 


Community Governing Agency 
Recreation Leadership 


Military Service Craft Supervisor 


Production Supervisor 

1. Attendants’ Chairman—schedules time of attendants. Co- 
ordinator-Attendants—responsible for giving out all materials, 
keeping records, collecting money, taking attendance, greeting 
newcomers, etc. 

2. Instructor’s Chairman—secures instructors, schedules and 
checks their attendance. Makes sure instructors attend training 
periods. 

Instructors—responsible for all instruction in making of articles, 
correct places at close of work period. 

3. Trainer of Instructors—analyzes all jobs and teaches instruc- 
tors all processes required in making projects. Teaches manipula- 
tion and conservation of tools, materials and time. 

4. Instruction Sheet Maker—draws up new and corrects old 
job sheets for all projects. 

5. Equipment Manager—care of equipment and arrangement of 
room. Repairs old and orders new equipment. 

6. Secretary—keeps file of records, scrapbook of publicity, 
makes up needed forms and acts as cashier. 


Promotion Supervisor 

1. Publications Committee—responsible for publicity in news- 
papers, magazines, etc. 

2. Materials Committee—committee for getting salvage ma- 
terials for projects. 

3. Tools Committee—committee to get donations of usable tools. 

4. Displays Committee—helps build publicity displays of proj- 
ects and places them in prominent positions. 

5. Contact Committee—arranges for speakers to explain Mili- 
tary Service Crafts to organizations. 


Since one of the purposes of the University set-up 
is to utilize as many students as possible, the above 
set-up is given in considerable detail. In a small set- 
up the head supervisor may do all the jobs designated 
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above or he may have only two or three others to 
assist. 


An important thing to keep in mind is that the more 
people that can be used, the more successful the 
project will be. 


We hardly need to emphasize the great value and 
need of a carefully chosen personnel, and how equally 
important is a carefully planned and geared pro- 
gram. These two make for success or failure in any 
organization. 


Many organizers claim a successful program can- 
not be carried on with volunteer workers; others seek 
only volunteers for help. We believe volunteers, if 
carefully chosen and given some training, are worthy 
of any effort, especially now during our all-out efforts 
for a war-time program. 


All angles of your program must be geared for 
correct timing. A premature publicity campaign will 
bring in people who will meet ‘“‘instructors’’ that are 
not adequately trained. Attendants and instructors, 
having spent six or eight hours in learning processes 
and procedures, become disinterested when no one 
else comes in to be helped or taught. Displays of 
materials, tools, and finished articles should be ready 
for the instructor training period, as well as for outside 
publicity. Certain kinds of publicity make getting of 
donations of materials much easier, and other kinds 
of publicity, for getting participants. All of these 
angles are interdependent. 

Such a project once established has considerable 
publicity value and alert newspapers will be anxious 
for material. Display boards in strategic locations are 
effective. These might show the finished products, 
materials that go to make up articles, pictures and 
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HOW TO MAKE A SHOE CLEANER 


Specifications: 
a. Shoe cleaner is made with a small brush and a piece of 
sheepskin which is attached to the back of the brush. 
b. Tools and supplies: razor blade, tacks, hammer, glue, 
pattern, pencil. 


Directions: 

1. Lay pattern on the back side of the sheepskin and cut it out 
with a single-edge razor blade. See Figure l. 

2. With two or three tacks attach the sheepskin at one end to 
the brush. 

3. Spread glue on the back of the brush. 

4. Stretch sheepskin tightly across the glued back and tack. 

5. When the glue is dry the shoe cleaner is completed. 


HOW TO MAKE A BEATEN ASH TRAY 


Specifications: 
a. To be made from a piece of tin can (from side or bottom). 
Directions: 
1. Cut tin roughly to size, allowing at least one-half inch 
around edge for later trimming. 
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letters from the boys at camp who have received 
articles, and so forth. Personal contact of individuals 
or groups, infusing them with some enthusiasm, has 
proved one of the most effective ways of arousing 
interest. 


Personality traits enter into your selection of staff. 
“Good mixers’’ should be used as attendants who can 
turn ‘‘watchers” into ‘“‘workers.’’ ‘Handy men” will 
probably make better instructors. Promotion chair- 
men should have a large acquaintance in the com- 
munity. Some sense of art would help your displays 
committee. 


Above all, leave plenty of room for individual 
expression and seek every chance for strengthening 
an esprit de corps among the “‘gang.”’ 


Some may ask ‘‘why should we make these objects 
when many of them can be purchased at the Five and 
Dime?”’ 


There are many answers to such a question: First, 
handmade articles mean more to the boys because 
they realize the person who sent it really took time and 
gave some thought to the task. Second, it gives civil- 
ians a chance to feel they have done a little something 
for the boys at war. And third, it teaches conservation 
and the use of salvage material. And fourth, even with 
supervision and use of tools figured in the expenses, 
the articles can be made for less than dime store 
prices. 


For any person or group interested in such a project 
there is a booklet available which gives patterns (full 
size) to be used in making all items described, work 
sheets with directions and full particulars regarding 
possible sources of materials. 


. Fasten tin to form or mold with C clamps, or nails (through 
scrap edge). 

. Starting in the center (with wooden, rubber, or horn mallet), 
work tin down into form with rapid easy strokes. 

. Using light rapid strokes, smooth out dents left by above 
operation. 

. Remove tin from form or mold. 

. Trim to desired size and shape with tin snips. 

. If stamped decoration is desired, add it now. (Experiment 
on scrap piece of tin placed on wooden block.) 

. File and sandpaper edges smooth. 

. Use fine steel wool and briskly rub tray to a high polish 

. Tray should now be ready for use. 


HOW TO MAKE A WRITING BOARD 


Specifications: 
a. To be made of Masonite (,;%-inch tempered preferred) and 
heavily varnished. 
b. Supply pocket on back made of cardboard, glued on at 
bottom, Paper clamp holds pocket shut and paper onto 
front. 
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Patterns for Military Crafts Project 


Directions: 
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. Cut Masonite to 9 x 12 inches, with square corners. 


With a file, round the corners. (Diameter of a nickel or a 
quarter is about right.) 


. File all edges rounding, and sandpaper all edges smooth. 
. Brush on one heavy coat of varnish. Allow to dry thoroughly, 


then add another heavy coat of varnish. 


. Measure cardboard for pocket 10 x 124 inches. Cut. 

. Fold bottom up one inch. Fold sides in about 5% inch. 

. Trim corners. 

. Glue bottom fold to back of Masonite. Clamp until glue is 


dry. 


. Drill a fine nail hole into the top edge of the Masonite at the 


center. 


. Put a drop of glue into nail hole. Center hole in clamp over 


hole in board. Drive nail (about 1 inch long) carefully into 
hole to fasten down clamp. 


It may be desirable to sandpaper writing surface of board 
and add a third coat of varnish. Let glue and varnish dry 
thoroughly, then board is ready to use. 

























See Article on Military Service Crafts 
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HEAVY CARDBOARD 
Pu 6-2 


HOW TO MAKE A PIPE CASE 


Specifications: 

a. Back to be made of lightweight cowhide. Front made of 

suede, laced with pyro strip. Needs one button snap. 
Directions: 

l. Trace around pattern PC 2-1 on a piece of cowhide. Mark 
one hole for button snap and holes for lacing. 

2. Cut out leather with single edge razor blade or very sharp 
knife. 

3. Punch holes for lacing and button snap with small punch. 

4. Trace around pattern PC 2-2 on a piece of suede leather. 
Mark one hole (large) for button snap. Match holes for 
lacing from pattern PC 2-1, except on bottom of case. 

5. Cut out suede leather with scissors, and punch lacing holes 

6. Measure enough lacing material for two and one-half times 
the distance to be laced. 

7. Lace around case, tucking ends of lace between the leathers 
to hide them, and lace two times in corner holes. 

8. Use an awl or nut pick. Go over all of the lacing (start at 
beginning) and tighten it up. 

9. Refer to instruction sheet in Snap Fastener Kit, and insert 
button snap. Case is now ready for use. 





HE growing emphasis on the conservation of materials 
and the diminishing size of school and personal pocket- 
books gives new zest to the adventure of turning dis- 
carded elements into things of beauty and usefulness. 
The present experiment in the use of corrugated paper 
grew out of a need, in the perennially impoverished Kentucky 
mountain areas, for artistic expression in a medium available 
even in that “land-of-do-without’’; but the craft grew to such 
proportions and revealed such intriguing possibilities that it 
seemed to have more than local appeal. 


The basic materials, besides the corrugated paper, are cartons 
from the grocery, tin cans, and small boxes of various sizes. The 
wastebasket sections shown in Photograph 1 are of carton material 
covered with wrapping paper, the circular containers are tin cans; 
the bookend is of carton material reenforced with a doubled piece 
of tin from a tin can. The tin is lined first with heavy craft wrapping 
paper to insure a smooth surface against which the books rest. 
Felt may be added, as usual, to the base; though, in the Kentucky 
mountains, a piece of a worn-out woolen skirt or old coat answers 
the purpose very satisfactorily. The small box in the foreground of 
the photograph is a common matchbox which just escaped oblivion 
in the trash can! 


Going back to the waste basket, no paste was used on the face 
side of the sections, but the wrapping paper with which the sections 
were covered was cut large enough to provide generous flaps for 
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CORRUGATED PAPERCRAFT £8 sires kentucky 


pasting on the wrong side. A warning should be given here with 
reference to applying the corrugated patterns to the unpasted 
wrapping paper surface. Only rubber cement should be used. 
Otherwise, the wrapping paper will wrinkle. 


Instead of using new wrapping paper, success has been 
achieved by “‘crackling’’ paper in any color which has already 
served its primary purpose as a package wrapping. (More dis- 
carded material put to work!) ‘‘Crackling’’ is done by crushing into 
a tight wad a piece of paper (in this case, large enough for the four 
sections of the waste basket). The wad is then smoothed out, water 
is sponged freely over the entire surface and water colors in sev- 
eral hues are blended irito the paper. The irregular creases, made 
by crushing, absorb more of the paint than do the smooth areas 
and so a tracery of dark lines is produced over the entire surface- 
Almost any combination of colors, properly blended, gives a satis- 
fying effect—often that of old leather, especially after the surface 
has been shellacked twice. 


The baskets shown in the photograph were done with new craft 
wrapping paper and left, together with the corrugated patterns, in 
natural color. With two or more coats of shellac, which both 
produces a durable surface and an enriching of the brown tones: 
the effect is that of carved wood. 


Corrugated paper necklaces offer no end of opportunity for 
originality, and again, if left in the natural color, suggest carved 
wood or leather. However, painting with tempera colors and a 
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very conservative use of gold or silver, gives many delightfully 
unexpected effects. 

With all phases of corrugated paper craft, the final process 
always should be the application of shellac or varnish, since this 
alone gives a permanent surface to an otherwise perishable 
medium. 

All patterns, other than those involving verticals and horizontals, 
are built up out of the “HERRINGBONE” herewith described. So 
the simple process of uniting the corrugations on the diagonal 
always precedes the building of these patterns. 

Long sharp shears and, in many cases, a razor blade are neces- 
sary for producing keen edges for corrugated paper patterns. 

Those who experiment in this medium are sure to find that any 
one pattern suggests so many fascinating variations and uses that 
the only problem is to know when to stop! 


LEGENDS explaining the Process Chart, Illustration 2: 


1. END VIEW CORRUGATED PAPER, somewhat enlarged. 
Note that it (the paper) consists of ‘‘ridges’’ (VWXYZ) separated by 
“hollows” or furrows which are cemented to a foundation paper. 


2. When cutting corrugated paper parallel to the ‘‘ridges,”’ 
care must be taken to include the whole of the “hollow” on either 
side as shown in the group of “ridges’’ WXY. Ridges “‘V"’ and "'Z”’ 
must be discarded as useless because they are left unattached to 
the foundation paper. 
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3. FACE VIEW of same ridges (WXY) ready for incorporation in 
a pattern. 
4. SUGGESTION FOR A PATTERN composed of verticals and 


horizontals. 


5. CORRUGATED PAPER, FACE DOWN, showing the first step 
in preparing it for use in patterns involving diagonals. Note ‘‘ribs”’ 
where “hollows” are cemented to the foundation paper. Match the 
center line of a folded square of plain paper with one of these “ribs 
and 


6. Mark the diagonals. 


7. Measure from the original diagonals, strips of uniform width 
marking those on the left, ‘“‘A,’’ those on the right, ‘‘B.’’ Cut the 
strips with sharp scissors. 


8. Mount an “A” strip and a ‘‘B” strip on a piece of newspaper 
being certain that the now diagonal ridges come together in a 
series of perfect points. 


9. Cut away all surplus paper. The “HERRINGBONE” thus 
made forms the basis of all patterns involving diagonals. The width 
of the herringbone determines, to a large extent, the type of pat- 
tern that can be made. In the patterns to the right, the individual 
“A” and “B” strips were one and one-half inches wide. Observe 
that a small space has been left between the various sections of 
each pattern in order better to show how the herringbone was cut 
to produce a given effect. 
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STOOL FOR ART 
CLASS USE 








Second-orade white, 
pine 1X94". Pivoting 
shelf and brace for 

drawing board built in 
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Equipment for the art room by Carl A. Merey of Denver Art Museum 
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CARL A. MEREY 


Denver Art Museum 
Denver, Colorado 


View of the Denver Art 

Museum's Workshop us- 

ing simply constructed, 

economical stools. The 

class may be shifted with a 

minimum of time and 
effort 





Talent and youthful enthusiasm mark the Denver Art 
Museum’s art classes as one of the most popular vacation 
activities 





INEXPENSIVE ART ROOM EQUIPMENT 








HE Denver Art Museum's educational pro- 
gram first offered art classes for children in 
1939. Like most projects, the beginning was 
just an idea, without funds, to ease the un- 
folding and testing of many plans. 





Shortly after the inauguration of a regular system 
of classes, the lack of space and proper equipment 
created the first serious problem. Museum funds, as 
usual, were already taxed to the limit, yet a desirable 
activity needed encouragement. Fortunately, at 
about that time an excellent cabinetmaker was added 
to the museum’s personnel of essential workers, and 
through his expert aid an economical solution was 
worked out for most of the immediate needs. 


To conserve time and space, a system of hinged 
shelves was fixed to the two rooms allotted for the 
children’s department. Second-grade pine boards 
were carefully selected, to exclude knotty sections, 
and were assembled into lengths of 8 feet, the finished 
table-like leaves measuring 22 inches in width. Piv- 
oting braces securely hold the leaves in place during 
use and also enable them to be let down, hanging 
flush with the wall, when additional space is required. 


The museum's art classes, designated as the Work- 
shop and Printmakers, enroll children from the pri- 
mary grades through the high school level. By al- 
loting related grade-levels one day each week, the 
Workshop is able to handle weekly an enrollment of 
250 members in two rooms of moderate size. On 
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High school student work- 
ing in Colorado marble. 
The Printmakers classes, 
held each summer for a 
term of six weeks, attracts 
visiting students from all 
parts of the United States 


Fourth Annual Print- 
makers students enjoying 
gouache painting in the 
Denver Art Museum’s free 
vacation art classes 


Clay modeling group in the Fourth Annual Printmakers 

classes. The Denver Art Museum supplies the clay free of 

charge. Note the hinged, table-like leaves fixed to the 
walls 


Mondays, for instance, junior high school (7 to 9 
grades) students meet; Tuesday is senior high school 
day; and Wednesday, Thursday and Friday is re- 
served for the primary and elementary grades. Thus, 
on certain days it is necessary to rearrange the furni- 
ture and equipment to suit the different groups. The 
primary grades require lower tables, and for that 
younger section two of the hinged table tops were 
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lowered to 25 inches from the floor. For the elemen- 
tary group the height was found more convenient at 


30 inches. 


When the upper grades meet, the hinged boards 
are let down and specially designed stools are ar- 
ranged in a circle about a still-life or model stand. 
The stools serve several purposes. As may be noted 
in the diagram, there is a movable shelf bolted to 
the back of each stool. It may be pulled out when the 
student is seated, and becomes a repository for pen- 
cils and miscellaneous drawing materials. The front 
leg of the stool is elongated to serve as a brace for a 
drawing board of any size. The accompanying photo- 
graph illustrates the manner in which these stools 
may be used to conserve space. They are capable of 
withstanding rugged use if built and reinforced 
according to directions. 


Second-grade pine, nine and a half to ten inches 
wide, of the standard inch thickness, serves very well. 
The cost of each stool was slightly over one dollar, 
not including labor. The price of lumber will, of 
course, vary this estimate, especially during the 


present shortages. However, stools dispense with 
cumbersome chairs, they may be stacked away easily 
and, if not painted or elaborated upon, will be found 
to be most economical solution for quickly assembled 
art school equipment 








ADVENTURES in 
WOODCARVING 


GRACE B. KIMMEL, Maria Michell School 


Denver, Colorado 


OLORES’ eyes were riveted to the block of 
wood she held in her hand. Out of it was 
growing a pioneer woman with her churn. As 
she held it at arm's length, to see her progress, 
Lloyd glanced up from his carving. ‘Say, 
Dolores,”’ he said, ‘‘I like your lady.’’ That drew the 
attention of everyone, for Lloyd was the master carver 
of this fifth grade class. Under his skillful fingers a 
piece of wood was rapidly becoming a man leaning 
casually against a tree reading a book. Praise from 
him was valued. Dolores smiled modestly and started 
rounding out the churn. Maurice whittled away at his 
floppy-eared donkey; Pete was engrossed in getting 
just the right curve to the back of his man in a canoe; 
everyone was intent on working out his own idea. 

Interest was keen because the children chose the 
activity from among those suggested by themselves and 
by the teacher. It would be such fun, they thought, 
to make the pioneer people they were studying about 
out of wood. Part of the success of such an under- 
taking deperids on the visual materials used and the 
conversations about the joy to be had from carving. 
Mary summed up the opinion of the class quite well 
when she said, “It must be fun to do when so many 
men and boys are always whittling.’’ Further interest 
was aroused when the history of wood carving was 
discussed. Through the centuries it has had a fas- 
cination for man. It has been one of the ways he has 
satisfied his needs, utilitarian, esthetic, and spiritual. 
He has made bowls for his food, furniture for his home; 
he has decorated his buildings and churches, all with 
the skillful use of his knife. 

Examples of work by others, both child and adult, 
were brought in by the teacher and children; these 
were arranged in an exhibit. The children freely 
handled the objects so that they got the feeling of 
roundness. Pictures borrowed from the library were 
shown, and those from magazines used to make a per- 
manent file for the use of others. Visits to museums and 
buildings, where carving could be seen, were made. 

Materials were discussed and it was decided that 
a soft wood should be used, since it was easier for 
beginners to handle. We learned that soft pines, which 
grew in different sections of our country, have inter- 
esting grains and are good; and that the gumwoods 
are used too, and take polish well. Edward suggested 
that balsa, a light wood that grows in swampy tropical 
regions, would be just what we wanted since it was 
soft and easy to cut. We were fortunate to have it 
furnished to us. The tools we used were simple, 
pocket knives, chip knives, single-edged razor 
blades, and a piece of sandpaper for difficult spots. 

The time had come for the carving to start. It was 
explained to the children that there are different ways 
to carve. Some people make a drawing and transfer 
it to the wood while others prefer to carve directly on 
the block. We decided to use the latter method. Our 
figures were to be eight inches high and our wood 
was cut in those lengths. Through discussion and 
demonstration we found out how to divide the space 
for the head, body, legs, and feet and how to get the 
carving started. We decided on the things we must 
watch. We would not be in a hurry because we might 
get cut. We would not carve too long in one place, 















but work all over the figure, for we might whittle away 
too much. We would hold our work away from us 
often to see if we were getting good action and the 
right proportion. We would not chip off big pieces 
because the wood might split. And, most important 
of all, we were making our own designs, we would not 
copy a model we had seen nor the work of another. 

When the carving started, the concentration during 
class time was gratifying. Joan had trouble with the 
head of her woman. It was getting too small. Billy 
said, ‘You carve too long in one place. If you would 
hold it out and look at it oftener it would help.” John 
cut his finger, which meant merthiolate and a band- 
age from the first-aid box. Shirley said, ‘John, you 
try to go too fast and you take off too much at once. 
You can’t do that. You will ruin yourself and your 
carving too."’ Such suggestions were common. 

“I thought I'd get to school a little early and carve”’; 
or “I got my work finished so I came on to school. 
Do you mind if I carve?’ often greeted the teacher in 
the morning. At noon little groups would slip in for 
extra work; at closing time someone would frequently 
ask to stay ‘‘just ten minutes more.”’ All this with the 
class time activity at last resulted in the completed 
product. 

Decorating our carvings was a matter of much 
concern. We looked at examples to make our de- 
cision. We saw that some were painted with oils, 
some were waxed and polished, while the only deco- 
ration of some of the others was the qrain o! the wood 
and the marks leit by the knife. We decided that it 
was a matter of personal choice. 

Any doubt about the success of the venture was 
dissipated with the reactions of the children when the 
work was completed and exhibited. Friends were 
brought in to see the figures. Children from other 
classes came in and out freely to see what brothers 
and sisters had done. Parents arrived and many re- 
marked, ‘I've heard so much about this, I thought I'd 
come over to see what it’s like.’ The crudeness of the 
first product was of little moment; the pride each felt 
in his own creative effort and in that of the others, 
even though it was more skillfully done, was the para- 
mount issue. Their willingness to help each other 
when difficulties arose and their eagerness to repeat 
the experience was abundant proof that wood carving 
was an exciting adventure. 

No teacher need feel timid about introducing wood 
carving in the classroom. Many children have, as has 
man through the ages, the desire to whittle. Why not 
capitalize on this jackknife urge? With a pioneering 
spirit, collect materials and start to carve. There are 
only two ways to learn the art—by seeing examples 
and by doing the carving. 
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ART ATMOSPHERE Promotes WHOLESOME 





REATIVE and spontaneous expression is a 
necessary attribute of a free childhood. It 
preserves and keeps alive and glowing 
childhood spontaneity and natural creativity. 
These constitute the very essence of wholesome 
growth. Absorbing interest attained in every phase 
of activity through free expression releases the child 
from all hindering inhibitions; happiness attained 
through satisfactions dispels all fears and anxieties. 
Guided by this philosophy, any class in art should 
prove genuinely productive and satisfying. 





Each Saturday morning a group of boys and girls 
gather at the St. Paul School of Art for, what both 
teacher and pupils consider, two joyous hours of 
recreation. Notwithstanding discrepancies in inter- 
ests and ages, the children work creatively at their 
various levels, preserving and enhancing their own 
individualities. 

The more one’s heart is in what is done, the more 
important it is to him. Therefore, activities while 
determined by the teacher must appeal to the immedi- 
ate interest of every child. It must be something that 
lies close to his heart. Frequently the child who brings 
his dog, rabbit, or kitten for a sketching or modelling 
lesson, does the most outstanding work. Deep love, 
knowledge of the pet's characteristics, and pride in 
the sense of ownership, inspires the young artist and 
urges him to greater and more complete expression. 
The result is a lively composition because the child 
discovered important reasons for making a picture. 


In this class, as in the public schools, the work is 
motivated and vitalized by appealing to the child’s 
interest in home, school, community, and civic move- 
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LENORE LINEHAN 


St. Paul School of Art 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Saturday morning class at 
work. Practical and simply 
constructed equipment 


ments. Stimulation for scintillating expression is 
provided by the significance and celebration of holi- 
days, seasonal activities, athletics, picnics, birthday 
parties, excursions, fishing trips, Shrine Circus, 
St. Paul Winter Sports Carnival and the Festival of 
Nations. All of these are very definitely important in 
the daily living of our children. 


Interests of children are so fleeting that activities 
and materials used vary each week. Large simple 
expression is emphasized and encouraged through 
the mediums of powder paints, large free art chalks 
and waxed crayons. By using and through informal 
discussion, the children become familiar with colors, 
primary and secondary colors, warm and cool colors, 
color schemes, tints and shades, and transparent and 
opaque colors. This technique develops a keen appre- 
ciation of color, a discriminating taste, and a sense of 
color harmony and value. 


“Imagination still rules the world and dreams are 
the driving wheels of dynamic living.’ The appeal 
of finger painting to the imagination is unlimited. It is 
really the answer to childhood’s dream. With one 
handful of paint he records his fantastic concepts 
drawn from his world of make believe. The satisfying 
surprises which result from free rhythmic movements, 
the experience of discovering new color effects, the 
thrill of accomplishing a pleasing composition—all 
make our finger painting mornings teem with excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, and successes. The activity utilizes 
all of the natural tendencies in boys and girls in pro- 
moting normal growth. 


During the course of the year, experience is 
provided in sketching from life. Models are always 











children dressed in colorful costumes. They feature 
costumes of foreign lands, sports attire, and characters 
from stories they like. 


Free and unhampered movement is the key to suc- 
cess in expression. Pupils are encouraged to work 
as large as possible. The average size of the paper 
used is 24 by 36 inches. Emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that compositions are most effective when they 
pleasingly fill the space. 


Movement is much more free while standing, so for 
most of the large work, papers are tacked to screens. 
Children adjust their papers in height for their own 
comfort. The screens are constructed of pulp board 
at a minimum cost. The material is so light, the screens 
are easily moved for convenience or effective lighting. 


In developing large compositions, if the children 
so desire, several often plan and work together on one 
piece. Personalities grow and expand, and friendly 
and sympathetic attitudes result from this cooperation 
in group thinking and group working. 


Other outlets which provide avenues for childish 





expression are: paper construction, stenciling, free 
design, soap carving, and the creation of toys and 
favors. 


Art experience helps children to develop an aware- 
ness to the many intriguing things which influence 
their daily life. They acquire a deep appreciation for 
the wonders which surround us and which make the 
world we live in virtually a fairyland of exquisite 
beauty. 


In conclusion may it be said, the pupils and the 
teacher derive a vast amount of benefit and pleasure 
from the rich opportunities provided in the Saturday 
morning class at the St. Paul School of Art’ The 
Philosophy which makes the class a success can be 
summed up in words by James M. Greenwood in the 
following quotation: ‘“Teaching is to be judged by the 
condition of mind it produces in the learner. If it 
produces devouring eagerness, independent judg- 
ment, accuracy and rapidity in doing the work, and 
a becoming modesty, it is good teaching, however 
done.”’ 





HANDS AND CREATIVE DESIGN 






FRANCES TRUCKSESS, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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HE Best-Maugard method for creative design 
has always interested me. Those who know 
his seven symbols as a basis for the develop- 
ment of design know how very simply it has 

been presented. He lists the seven symbols and sug- 
gests that each symbol is found in nature. For ex- 
ample, the circle or dot is found in the sun, the moon, 
in flower centers; the zigzag in mountains and light- 
ning; the wavy line in flowing water; the straight line 
in a tree trunk or mesa; the C-curve in the crescent 
moon; the S-curve in the movement of a snake; the 
spiral in a snail's shell. 





He suggests using one symbol and repeating it for a 
border. Then, take a second symbol—any symbol 


that seems to fit the space—and add it to the first. All- 
over patterns are done in the same manner. Flowers 
and flower compositions, animals, even figures are 
approached in the same way. The book giving this 
helpful way is called, ‘‘A Method for Creative Design” 
by Adolphus Best-Maugard. This method for design 
has been used successfully by elementary grades and 
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with University students, as well as with the teachers 
who come to the University for summer work without 
former art training. It is amazing to note the ease with 
which they paint, and thrilling to see the pleasure it 
gives the students, young and old, to relate the colors 
and forms. 


In presenting design to the lower elementary 
grades, one method has seemed to be most successful. 
It was arrived at by devious experiments. Discussion 
of design—calling attention to patterns in clothes, 
home furnishings, etc.—all contribute, no doubt, to 
the ultimate outcome. However, I get better designs 
if I skip the discussion period. There is less confusion 
if the problem is presented as simply as possible. I 
have found that a demonstration with the use of the 
hands in various positions seems to make it clearer 
than anything else. 


‘‘What fits this?’’ the teacher asks, as she holds up 
one hand with wide-spread fingers. ‘Does this?’’ she 
asks, and makes a fist of the other hand. 














A chorus of “‘No!’’ The children quickly see that 
both hands must have wide-spread fingers to fit 
together. 


The same thing applies to a fist. ‘‘What belongs to 
this?’’ asks the teacher, holding up a closed fist. She 
makes a stiff and rigid, wide-open hand. 


““No!"’ the children cry, ‘Do this!’’ They wrap the 
second hand around the first. Sure enough, that rigid 
hand must bend over the closed fist to be related to it. 


The children then play with their own hands and 
ask, ‘‘Look, do my hands fit?’’ or ‘Do mine belong 
together?”’ 


After such experiments they were eager to paint. 
In a class of thirty the children arranged themselves 
in about five groups, each group provided with about 
seven colors of tempera paint and large sheets of 
newsprint. Sometimes a large symbol was made at an 
easel, and one by one the children contributed to this 
group design. This was discussed. We decided that 
we liked combining broad lines and narrow lines. 
They were much better than lines all the same width. 
We liked combining dark color and light color for 
contrast. 


By then they shout, ‘‘Let’s make our own now!’’— 
and get to work with enthusiasm. One large symbol 
on a page is made and others are fitted in around it. 
The children are most generous with their praise of 






























































other designs. They freely criticize and do not hesi- 
tate to make the following suggestions: 


“Wouldn't John’s look better if it had some bright 
color?” 


““Wouldn’'t Mary’s be pretty if it had some black?” 
“I wish I hadn't made all my lines the same width.”’ 


There is no problem I'd rather present than this one 
on Design. It is pleasant to hear the children say on 
the next month's visit, ‘May we do designs again 
today?’ So I find myself drawing the following 
conclusions: 


1. Class enthusiasm is higher when the teacher 
gives some direction before the work starts. 


2. Results are superior when there is planning, 
research, or demonstration beforehand. 


LURE OF THE WHIRLING CLAY 
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REATIVE pottery by means of one of the oldest 
processes known to man, that of the whirling 
clay wheel. Yes, that is one of the things we 
are doing at Baker Junior High School. The 
potters’ wheel is not a modern tool. Ancient bards 
sang its praises, and artists have always delighted in 


its rhythmic motion. The lure of the whirling clay is 
just as strong today as it was thousands of years ago. 


Have you ever watched a skillful ‘“‘thrower’’ at work? 
The full, round shapes rise so easily between his 
skillful fingers that it seems almost magic. After a 
demonstration by a skillful artist-teacher the children 
are delighted, and are all anxious to “‘try’’ it. It looks 
so easy, and they are sure they can doit. It is only fair, 
now, to explain to them the difficulties that will be en- 
countered. It requires a great amount of skill, and skill 
results from thoughtful, conscientious practice. It is a 
hard long road if the child has to gain it all through 
haphazard experimental methods. Any normal 
child can master it in a reasonably short period 
of time under the guidance of a skillful teacher who 
knows where and why the child will have difficulty. 


Above all, do not let the class think that they will 
all have a chance to do the wheel work unless you 
have a large number of wheels. If you will let the 
class choose the persons to work on the wheels there 
will be no hard feelings, and they should understand 
that the people chosen are to practice on the wheels 
continuously until they attain a fair degree of profi- 
ciency. Letting each child “‘try’’ the wheel for a day 
or two is sure to result in failure and disappointment 
for everyone. There is no surer way than this to kill all 
the interest in wheel work. I know, for I have tried it. 
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EDWIN M.WINTERBOURNE 
Art Instructor 


MARION MILLER 


Supervisor 


Denver, Colorado 


Mr. Winterbourne gives a 
student teacher some help 


The rest of the class should be engaged in some 
related work. Some will wish to do some research 
work into the history of the potters’ wheel. They will 
be much interested in the everyday lives of the early 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Chinese. They will also 
enjoy making drawings of these early craftsmen 
working at their crude wheels and at their kilns. This 
interest might very easily grow into a mural project 
in which the development of ceramics would be 
traced from antiquity to the present time. Those in the 
class who wish to do modeling would be interested in 
making clay models of potters at work, or some would 
wish to use other materials such as wood, wire, or 
sheet metal in building models of wheels used in the 
different stages of the art. 


The choice of wheels for the school studio is 
important. In the first place it should be solidly built 
and steady. By all means it should be motor driven, 
and should run at a constant speed of 85 to 90 revolu- 
tions per minute. A foot-powered wheel is interesting 
in a historical way, but it has no place in the school- 
room. The learning process demands that the pupil's 
attention be concentrated on the actual manipulation 
of the clay. It is wrong to hamper that process by 
expecting the pupil to keep a heavy foot-powered 
wheel running at the same time. 


There are a number of points which are most im- 
portant for the beginner to remember, such as the 
moisture content of the clay; its thorough wedging, 
etc., which must be stressed over and over again by 
the teacher. In later articles the author will take up 
these steps, accompanied by close-up photographs 
which will clearly show the methods and processes. 

















Modeling and wheel 
throwing. at Vail Com- 
munity Centre 


EXPERIMENTS in RED GLAZES 


BTAINING a good red glaze is like hunting 
for a needle in a haystack. Most of us just 
don’t try and the others try experiment after 
experiment. I am one of those try and try 
again persons—and I feel that I have obtained 
excellent results with the many experiments that I 
have made. 

As a rule, good reds are obtained at low tempera- 
tures, usually around 1400° F.; from 1800° they 
turn toward the brown or green-brown, depending 
upon the glaze base, of course, and the oxide used. 

Through an accident I obtained one of the most 
brilliant Chinese reds I have ever seen. I had been ex- 
perimenting with white lead and sodium uranate and 
firing at 1600° F. with some results. Through many 
experiments my formula was finally developed to: 





White lead 100 
Sodium uranate 24 
Flint 6 


This formula I painted on a white vase and made 
ready to fire. I found that I had only ol5 cones 
remaining (fuze at 1418), one of these I used and 
hoped for the best. The vase came out a beautiful 
Chinese red, as I have said, brilliant beyond my 
comprehension. 

Chromium oxide and chromium hydroxide pro- 
duces reds when mixed with a lead glaze batch and 
fired from 1200 to 1600° F., from there it tends to 
become green. With a borax glaze batch it pro- 
duces green up to approximately 1600° and from 
there it tends toward the red, usually red-brown. 

A beautiful transparent crimson lake may be pro- 
duced upon white clay by using 45 parts white lead, 
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WILSON G. DIETRICH .. Art 


Supervisor, Faribault, Minnesota 


3 parts flint, and 1 part chromium oxide and fired at 
cone ol6. (If a set of weights is not handy, take a 
shotgun shell apart and use the pellets which work 
very nicely for small amounts. Small amounts, I think, 
should always be mixed when trying out a new for- 
mula.) If a fast firing kiln is used, use cone 017, for 
cones fuze at a slightly higher temperature when fired 
quickly. 

The following formulae all give beautiful reds, some 
with shiny surface and some with the dull but not 
mottled surface: 


Transparent Red 04 Deep Blood Red 014 


white lead 141 ny 
whiting 30 white lead 223 
spar 45.4 kaolin 26 
kaolin 38.7 flint 24 
flint 51 A 40 
pink base 20 iron oxide 5 
chromium hydroxide .5 
Deep Red 015 pass Sane , 

A Red Orange ol4 

white lead 223 A 
kaolin 26 white lead 223 
flint 24 kaolin 26 
A 30 flint 24 
tin oxide § A 20 
chromium hydroxide .5 chromium hydroxide 1 
pink base 5 tin oxide l 

Brilliant Red-Orange o15 

Vermillion 015 A 
A white lead 223 
white lead 223 kaolin 26 
kaolin 26 flint 24 
flint 24 A 20 
A 15 chromium oxide 2 
chromium oxide l tin oxide l 
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HEADS OF SIXTH 








Portrait of girl across the aisle. Rex Parkuson, Age 12 


EADS in paper bags! Mud heads! Wooden 
heads! Our heads! Portrait heads in water 
color! We've used them all this year. 
Heads went to our heads. 


It all began before Halloween. We 
agreed to spare our parents’ pocketbooks and make 
our own masks for the school party. The best free 
material seemed to be twenty-pound, brown paper 
bags from the grocery store. We cut pieces out of the 
folded sides of the bag so the bottom of the bag rested 
on the top of the head. The two smooth sides were left 
the original length to cover the chin, throat, and the 
neck and hair in the back. 

We soon found that eyes had to be cut at exact 
places or they were useless. From locating the eyes, 
we began to notice the relative locations of ears, nose, 
chin, and mouth. It was a kind of exploring. 

Some boys were so interested in measuring one 
another's heads that they wished they could make real 
masks. We got some clay (mud) from a basement 
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GRADERS 





LOLA M. ELLIOTT 


Pana, Illinois 





Self portrait. Everett Tetley, Age 11 


excavation near by. After wetting and kneading the 
clay at intervals for several hours we began a head. 
We laid bread wrappers on the head of a keg to put 
the clay on. Once the lump was on the oiled paper, 
the boys began patting and pinching the clay and 
measuring one another’s heads and discussing the 
phenomena they discovered. The clay head was over 
lifesize because they began with a large lump of the 
clay. A group of four worked on the first one. They 
were the center of interest that day. When the model- 
ing was finished to their satisfaction, we patted a 
layer of tissue paper over the whole face. Next, paper 
towels were torn into strips (about 1 by 4% inch) and 
soaked in a cup of paste thinned with water. These 
pieces were carefully pasted to the tissue covered 







A paper sack masque 









Applique head from imagina- 
tion. Judith Powers, Age 12 














clay. We were careful that every spot had four or five 
layers. The whole board was set on a window sill to 
dry over night and we washed hands, a couple of 
desk tops and the pan the clay was in, and brushed up 
the floor. 

By the next day the paper was dried enough to be 
almost firm while the clay was soft enough to be dug 
out with a spoon. We let the scooped out paper mask 
dry thoroughly. Then it was painted with tempera. 

Before the first mask was finished two other groups 
were organized to take their turn at modeling on the 
keg head. 

We enjoyed the finished masks immensely as every- 
one had had a finger in the pie. 


One boy then carved heads from spools. 


At Christmas time a friendly photographer gave 
us a stack of the thin black papers that come between 
films. With our previous experiences with heads, we 
easily stepped into cutting silhouettes. Such fun! We 
used one another for models with an eye out for pro- 
portions. We changed seats in such a way that every- 
one got to make a profile sketch on newsprint paper of 
everyone in the room except himself. 


Such discoveries! Dolores has such a nice curve 
over her forehead and down to the tip of her nose. 
Leon's nose is perfectly straight! Don's chin is square! 
etc.—all suddenly discovered after 51% years of close 
association! 

After that we each chose any one we wished for a 
model and made a sketch on the black paper. These 
we cut out. It was great fun. The habit of observing 
developed swiftly and surely. 


We worked arithmetic and studied geography in 
double quick so we could have an extra period to play 
with our sketches. Each pasted his best one on white 
drawing paper which he mounted in a folder of blue 
construction paper. The only snag was that the model 
yearned for his portrait and the artist wanted to keep 
his production. We agreed that the artist had first 
claim. 

Some time afterward one of the girls surprised me 
with a sketch of herself on ruled tablet paper that she 
had made at home with the aid of a mirror. It was very 
frank and fresh. It needed better paper and maybe 
color. We decided she should take three sheets of 








water color paper home to make more sketches to be 
brought to school. 

Then our color fun began. She chose water color 
as a medium. We decided to color the worst sketch 
first, keeping the best one for a more experienced 
moment. Curiosity, eagerness, and fear went into 
that first attempt at free water color. I demonstrated 
the wet paper technique and then I withdrew with 
anxiety and misgiving to await the result. | wished I 
had not allowed a choice of water color for a self- 
portrait. When the girl said she had finished, I went 
to look, prepared for the worst. I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find a good beginning. A frame was made 
from the side of a cardboard box. 

Then all of us discussed the picture. There is a 
fixed rule in our room that in such criticisms, fellow 
classmen point our only things they enjoy in an- 
other's work, and the artist mentions on/y things he 
sees that could be changed for the better. Usually 
after this phase of the discussion, the artist asks for 
suggestions as to how he can achieve the improve- 
ments he desires. It happened so in this case. All of 
us became a research party. All sorts of original sug- 
gestions were made. All sorts of pictures were 
brought—ads, photographs, cartoons. Reproductions 
of paintings were inspected. (We have no art museum 
near.) The last two sketches were colored with a 
greater skill. 

By this time others had caught the self-portrait germ 
and fevers were mounting with a thirst for color skill 
developing. The self-portrait fame spread and pupils 
from other rooms came in to see. 

One pioneer then brought a sketch of little sister 
which she chose to color with oil crayon. Another 
chose grandpa. 

The questions of light and angle to pose the model 
came up. 

Now, personalities are asserting themselves. Some 
are still engrossed in posing and sketching family and 
friends. Some are choosing the flowers in colorful 
little pots to sketch and paint. One is beginning to 
ask about sketching some neighborhood landscape. 
And two are still building model airplanes. 

Since working on our heads we are more alive to 
people, and forms, and colors, and moods, and char- 
acters about us. 








UNIT on 
EMOTIONS 


KATHERINE CARDWELL 
Director of Art 
Kansas City, Kansas 


“HUMOR” 


THE SPIDER BALLET, with the 
Grasshopper Director and the haa 
Lightning Bug Footlights, drawn 
by Mandana Rightmire, Grade 7, 
Roosevelt School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, under the direction of 
Miss Myrtle Hansen 
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E Have a little gallery in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Room of the Public Library. It is 
not elaborate, simply a cork strip to 
which we can thumbtack drawings 

above the bookcases, but we keep it filled with current 

art work from the elementary schools, and the visitors, 
adults as well as boys and girls, are always interested 
in seeing it. 





The subjects and schedule are announced several 
months in advance so that the art forms from many 
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classrooms are harmonious and appear well when dis- 
played together. 


Every year we have a different series. Some of 
these have been ‘‘Creative Design,"’ ‘‘Handicratfts,’’ 
“Color,”’ and “Art in Modern Life.’’ This year the 
displays represented different ‘‘Emotions.”’ 


The purpose of art activities connected with 
‘“‘Emotions’’ was to lead pupils to be more sensitive to 
the feeling or emotional quality in creative art, and 
to bring about a growth in power of expression. 


Four subjects representing a variety of emotions 
were selected. They were ‘‘Patriotism,’’ ‘‘Dignity of 
Work,’ ‘“‘Humor,” and ‘‘Art to Music."’ These were 
timely, interesting, fitted in with regular work, and 
offered a wide range of expression. 


All art activities revolving around the present 
national crisis were entered in the ‘‘Patriotism’”’ group. 
Posters and illustrations related to the sale of Defense 
stamps and bonds, contributions to the Red Cross, con- 
servation of materials needed in wartime industries, 
ways to keep fit, and loyalty to our country were some 
of the subjects which the children chose to use. Some 
of the pupils had attended the American Royal Parade 
and the drawings they made of the band marching and 
the flag flying made important contributions to the 
Patriotic collection. The flag salute was a familiar 
and stirring subject. Some made designs using na- 
tional emblems and colors. Children in the lower 
grades were able to illustrate experiences connected 
with safety, health activities, victory gardens, ways to 
save paper, rubber, electricity, and other things. In 


“ART TO MUSIC” 


PEASANTS, drawn while listening 
to the “Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
by Delma Grace Eaton, Roosevelt 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Eberhardt. The pupils 
had seen many pictures of 
peasant costumes and were famil- 
iar with the painted doorways, 
tiled cottages, tasselled stockings, 
etc. 
































“WORK” 


THE WORKER AND THE WAR INDUSTRIES, drawn by 
James Nicklin, Grade 8, Mark Twain School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, under the direction of Miss Lucille Holcombe 


all of these activities pupils were able to show a growth 
in their ability to express a thrilling, stirring emotion 
that was strongly appealing. 


“Dignity of Work’’ was connected with the social 
studies in all grades, and pupils used their own knowl- 
edge and observations in their interpretation of the 
idea. In the primary department, the idea was ap- 
proached through the subject of workers. In the 
upper grades it was connected with the study of 
industries. One school had a steam shovel at work in 
the neighborhood. After watching the machine at 
work, the pupils made their drawings from memory. 
Children love to watch an operation of this kind, and 
their close observation of machine detail and action 
of the workers was clearly shown in the highly suc- 
cessful results. Strength, forcefulness, and vigor were 
the qualities of emotion expressed in the ‘Dignity of 
Work” drawings. 


In these serious times it is important that we do not 
lose our sense of “Humor.”” This display brought 
out the natural comedy and caprice which children 
love to show. It consisted of cartoons, caricatures, 
toys, masks, exaggerated animals, and many other 
amusing subjects which the children experienced or 
imagined. If the outbursts of laughter which some of 
these results produced were a test of the emotional 
appeal, this was one of the most successful displays. 


The last show of the series ‘‘Art to Music’’ came in 
May and gave a graceful, springlike finale to the unit. 
The pupils liked this activity. After learning something 
about the selection, they drew while listening to the 
music. They found that the music helped them to 
create with more freedom and speed and that drawing 
helped them to concentrate on the music with more 
intensity. The results showed rhythm, movement, 
color, imagery, and a poetic feeling. 

Some of the most outstanding pieces from the whole 
was shown at Western Arts in Kansas City and later 
circulated among the schools which had contributed 
to it. The pupils were pleased to see their work 


properly mounted and favorably displayed. Although 
many of the pupils had seen the drawings as they 








appeared in the library displays, this gave them the 
opportunity to see and discuss the results as a group. 

In an activity of this kind, it is important that the 
final summary and evaluation by the pupils is not 
neglected. They talked about how the different emo- 
tions had been expressed. They liked the stirring 
patriotic scenes of the band marching and the flag 
flying. They were conscious of the well-planned color, 
shading, movement, and composition of ‘The Worker 
and the War Industries.” 


The humorous quality of the ‘Spider Ballet’’ with 
the grasshopper director and the lightning bug foot- 
lights appealed to them. They could appreciate the 
swing of the design and the color and rhythm in 
“Waltz of the Flowers’ and ‘‘Peasants’’ inspired by 
distinctly different selections. 


The drawings were mounted in such a way that 
they could be removed without damage from their 
white mats and they will eventually be returned to the 
pupils who made them. I have reason to believe that 
they will be kept as valuable possessions with a 
memory of having been a part of a glowing, 
exciting, experience. 

Next year I think we may see what we can do with 
“New Ways of Using Old Materials.’’ We shall prob- 
ably work out some art activities typical of our city, 
using some of our native products. Whatever the 
results may be, I am sure that our little gallery will 
have something of the originality, imagination, and 
creative power of children to interest the visitors. 

















“PATRIOTISM” 
THE BOY SCOUTS CARRY THE FLAG, drawn by Thane 
Robinson, Grade 8, McKinley School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, under the direction of Miss Elnora Carlson 
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OLD FRAMES 
... NEW USES 


JONATHAN SAX, Ass'stant to B. G. LEIGHTON, 
Director, Leisure Education Department, 
St. Louis County Rural Schools,{Minnesota 
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AVE those old picture frames—the kind that 
were hung so high they were practically 
on the ceiling! Buy them from rummage sales, 
Goodwill industries, Salvation Army stores, 

second-hand stores, van and storage outlets, raid your 
own or friends’ attics or cellars. Those frames won't 
cost you more than 10 cents or 25 cents apiece if you 
know how to look around. 

Old Victorian picture frames with all the twists and 
turns of the period, when treated properly, have many 
uses in our modern scheme. In a classroom or in a 
home, a bulletin board in an old Victorian frame 
painted cream or pastel gives interest and accent to a 
room. (There are rooms where gilt or vivid colors on 
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the frames would be right.) In a classroom, hung at 
the students’ eye level, it can be the center for the best 
picture of the week produced bya pupil. A postcard 
received by a student from a friend, a pair of beauti- 
fully knit mittens received for a present pinned on the 
bulletin board, a Christmas wreath or spray, a textile 
newly arrived in the stores, a new cotton print appro- 
priate for a prom dress, cartoons or ‘‘funnies,"’ or an 
unusually fine Christmas card—any of these belong 
on a framed bulletin board. Student responsibility for 
the care of the bulletin board is always in order. 

A reproduction of a fine painting or an original 
print from the school library art collection can take its 
place on a bulletin board similar to the one illustrated. 

For flower shows, for still life arrangements, use an 
old Victorian picture frame with a pasteboard box 
fitted temporarily behind it. 

A hanging shelf built behind an old-fashioned 
frame makes an attractive unit in a room. The shelves 
are in natural oak. Hang as you would a picture, using 
a strong hook behind the shelves. 

An old small gilt frame with a new shadow box 
built separately around it is practical since between 
the two units a print or picture can be inserted. The 
weight of the inner frame against the shadow box 
holds the print in place. Such a unit is effective when 
set on a chest or table and leaned against the wall. 
Change the prints to suit the season or the mood and 
avoid monotony. The illustrated frame is stained dark 
red mahogany. 

Old picture frames become new assets in the home, 
in the lobby of a teacher or student social room, in the 
hallway, in the school library, in the art room, in the 
home economics demonstration dining room, in a 
private home almost anywhere. 
































Illustration No. I 


WASTE MATERIAL 
from the FOREST 
and SEASHORE 


JANE REHNSTRAND 


State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


HE seashore and forest offers many materials 
that may be adapted to art problems. Now as 
never before we must conserve our resources. 


A trip to the beach will yield many pieces of 
weathered wood, mostly pine knots that resemble 
birds and animals. 


Roots and branches from the forest also offer many 
queer shapes that look like birds, insects, animals, and 
mammals. 


Illustration Number I looks like a very real reptile 
before any carving has been done. Illustration Num- 
ber III, with a little carving, might be a bird in flight. 


The pert rooster was made from a crotch of a green 
tree. The tail was made with one side of the green 
crotch spliced and modeled into shape. The rest of 
the bird was made with the other half of the crotch. 


Illustration Number II is a combination of roots and 
branches and makes a very live animal when a little 
paint is added to make it more realistic. 


This project stimulates the imagination and em- 
phasizes the use of environmental material. 








Carved from a crotch of a tree 


Illustration No. II 





Illustration No. III 





Radio Station WTCN 


Speakers: ANN GINN and 

BESS FOSTER MATHER 
Art Supervisor, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Center of downtown win- 
dow showing Junior High 
School illustrations spons- 
ored by Junior Association d 
of Commerce, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 


RS. GINN: Mrs. Mather, I understand that 
M the Art Department in the public schools is 
cooperating with the Junior Association of 
Commerce in the Clean-up, Paint-up, Salvage Cam- 
paign. In fact, I believe you have some kind of a con- 


test going on. I wish you would tell me how you go 
about putting on such a contest. 


Mrs. Mather: In the first place, all contests involv- 
ing awards have to be approved by the Board of 
Education. It is fortunate that we have such a ruling 
because it keeps students from being exploited by in- 
dividuals and agencies whose interests are not purely 
educational. We welcome the opportunity to co- 
operate with every worthy civic enterprise, whenever 
our programs will permit. Two years ago both Junior 
and Senior High art students entered a Clean-up week 
poster contest. This unusual group of posters which 
received awards was displayed earlier this month at 
the Western Arts Association convention held in 
Kansas City’s beautiful Civic Auditorium. These 
posters and a group of America on Guard posters 
are now on display at the Walker Art Center. How- 
ever, this year we are not making posters. We are 
doing something different. 


Mrs. Ginn: I'm wondering what you could do that 
would be different, or that would take the place of 
posters. 


Mrs. Mather: You see, we are more or less ‘‘pos- 
tered to death.’’ We are very War Policy minded in 
these days. Youth is eager and willing to cooperate 
with the government wherever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Participation in this campaign is in line 
with the National Conservation program and helps 
in the building of morale. We believe that in addition 
to the need for developing technical and manual skill 
along mechanical lines, we should utilize and foster the 
creative talent of our young people. This talent should 
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SALVAGE—CLEAN-UP—PAINT-UP Campaign 


JUMIOR HIGH 
Grades 
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SCHOOL CONTEST «... 


not be confined to the making of posters, but should 
be utilized in the many and varied activities outlined 
in the art education curriculum. 


Mrs. Ginn: My curiosity is aroused. Won't you tell 
me just what your students are doing to contribute to 
this city-wide tidying up campaign. 


Mrs. Mather: This year’s contest was opened to 
Grades 8 and 9 in the Junior High Schools. Instead 
of posters, they are doing large illustrations. You 
know, vivid and dramatic experiences in the pupil's 
environment offer incentives which create an urge to 
draw. 


Mrs. Ginn: Mrs. Mather, what is an illustration? 
Is it a painting? 


Mrs. Mather: Yes, it is an arrangement of picture 
forms into a pleasing whole. A good illustration (re- 
gardless of medium used) requires the following basic 
elements of good composition: Center of interest; 
filling the space by placing picture forms from side to 
side and from top to bottom (interweaving, as it were); 
by grouping picture forms, rhythm, balance, and 
proportion are achieved. 


Mrs. Ginn: Mrs. Mather, just what do you mean by 
“picture forms?” 


Mrs. Mather: Perhaps I can explain this by making 
a comparison. Words are the vocabulary from which 
sentences are built. Picture forms (figures, houses, 
trees, flowers, etc.) are the ‘“‘vocabulary”’ from which 
illustrations are composed. 


Mrs. Ginn: Where do the students get their ideas 
for subjects for these illustrations? I note that this year 
the word Salvage has been added to the usual Clean- 
up, Paint-up slogan. 


Mrs. Mather: Students were given the opportunity 
to illustrate any idea suggested by the subject for the 
































campaign. Our superintendent expressed his inter- 
est in the beautification and cleaning up of vacant 
lots. The following subjects offered many suggestive 
ideas: Civic Beauty, Civic Pride, Civic Cleanliness, 
Community Health, Community Safety, Conservation, 
Fire Prevention. 


Mrs. Ginn: I assume awards are offered to make 
the contest more exciting. Are there cash awards? 


Mrs. Mather: We educators prefer scholarships, 
art publications, and art materials, to cash prizes, and 
the Junior Association of Commerce cooperated beau- 
tifully with us. This year they give us a summer 
term scholarship at the Minneapolis School of Art for 
first prize. Second prize is a year’s subscription to 
American Artist. Third prize is a beautiful art book 
“Indian Art in the United States.’ In addition, 
eleven Honorable Mentions are to receive Certificates- 
of-Achievement. 


Mrs. Ginn: I assume that judges for an Art Contest 
have to be “hand picked.”” By the way, who were the 
judges for this important task and what were their 
particular qualifications? 


Mrs. Mather: Naturally, they are a civic minded 
group willing to give their time and their business and 
professional art knowledge and experience. 


Mrs. Ginn: I'd like to see these prize winners. Will 
they be displayed anywhere in the loop? 


Mrs. Mather: Stanley Bjorklund tells me that the 
Award winning illustrations are to be shown in the 
7th street window of the Minnesota Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. The dates are April 24 through 
May 3. 


Mrs. Ginn: What becomes of this work after the 
window display? 


Mrs. Mather: It is kept in the Art Department 
office, to be included in exhibitions, and used for 
inspiration for similar future contests. 


Mrs. Ginn: Mrs. Mather, do you know if art stu- 
dents in other cities have a part in the nationwide 
J.A.C. campaign? 


Mrs. Mather: | recently attended the convention 
of the Western Arts Association held in Kansas City. 





According to the newspapers, Kansas City J.A.C.'s 
also work through the schools, homes, and improve- 
ment associations, civic clubs, and other organizations 
as well as various departments of the city. It sounded 
as though Kansas City’s debris littered vacant lots, 
and unsightly buildings and homes were headed for a 
face washing. However, the spectacular stunt of 
hauling an old two-story house to the Union Station 
plaza to be painted in two minutes by 250 painters 
strikes me as having far less education] value than 
the plan worked out by our J.A.C. in connection with 
the Minneapolis Neighborhood Houses. Mrs. Ginn, 
you know about this project, don’t you? 


Mrs. Ginn: Yes, isn't it an interesting and worth- 
while venture? I understand that boys and girls (ages 
varying from 7 to 15 years) are collecting salvage 
material which will be purchased by the local salvage 
dealers. Monies received are to go into the Neighbor- 
hood House general fund to be used for whatever 
purpose seems desirable. The Neighborhood House 
obtaining the most money is to get an interior paint 
job for one room. All participants are to receive a 
movie ticket for a special performance. Mrs. Mather, 
to go back to your school participation in the local 
Clean-up, Paint-up, and Salvage Campaign, do you 
feel that it was worth while? 


Mrs. Mather: Definitely. Taking part voluntarily 
in any worthy civic cause, places emphasis on broader 
social values. From the youth of today will emerge the 
civic leaders of tomorrow. 


Mrs. Ginn: Well, thank you, Mrs. Mather. Ladies 
and gentlemen, you have just heard Mrs. Bess Foster 
Mather, Art Supervisor of Minneapolis Public Schools, 
in a discussion of the illustration contest for the Clean- 
up, Paint-up, and Salvage Campaign being sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Junior Association of Commerce. 
Be sure to see the prize winning illustrations on dis- 
play in the window at 123 South 7th Street. 


And I'd like to mention that spring is the time to 
clean up and paint up your property, all the while 
salvaging the scrap metal, rubber, paper, and rags 
that have accumulated. These waste items are 
needed by Uncle Sam. If you are in doubt getting 
rid of that waste, call Geneva 7712, and they will 
make arrangements for picking up the salvage 
materials. This is Ann Ginn speaking. 
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BOWLS 


LOLA M. ELLIOTT 


Pana, Illinois 





ONG, practical bowls and baskets can 
be made very inexpensively from crepe 
paper, any kind of cardboard (tablet 
backs in particular), and a little paste. The tools 
needed are scissors, ruler, a pin, and a crepe twister. 
A crepe twister is a block of wood with holes bored in 
it. It sells for ten cents. There are three steps in the 
construction; the frame, the woven sides, and the 
finishing braid. 

The frame is the first step. Any piece of cardboard 
will do. An ordinary tablet back will make any size 
up to six inches in diameter. The color or printed 
matter on it makes no difference as none of it will show 
in the finished bowl. Lay out a circle about two inches 
greater in diameter than you wish the finished bowl to 
be. We use a strip of the cardboard for a compass by 
putting a pin in one end and a pencil through a hole 
in the other end (see Fig. 1). Using the same point for 
a center, draw another smaller circle for the bottom 
of the bowl. Cut out on the line of the outer circle. 


Making the spokes comes next. Divide the circum- 
ference into equal parts. Make an unequal number 
of parts for one strand weaving. Make an equal 
number of parts for doing two strand weaving. 
One strand weaving is easier for small children. Do 
not let the divisions be more than one and one-half 
(14%) inch apart at the outer edge. Connect di- 
vision marks to the center by lines (see Fig. 2). Make a 
dot one-fourth (14) inch to each side of the division 
lines at the outer edge. Draw a line from each of these 
dots to the point on the division line where it is cut by 
the inner circle (see Fig. 3). This forms triangular 
points toward the center. Cut these points away. Bend 
the resulting spokes up at the inner circle. The frame 
is now complete. If a bowl frame more than twelve 
inches in diameter is made, a third circle is advisable 
midway between the first two. Then every other point 
is terminated at the middle circle and the others at the 
inner circle (see Fig. 4). Bend the spokes at both 
inner and middle circles. The two lengths of spokes 
allows the outer widths of the spokes to be kept small 
and the inner widths wide enough to be strong. The 
bowls made on frames with points of two depths have 
sides that are curved while the others are straight. 

Two colors of crepe paper make an interesting color 
scheme, but as many colors can be used as desired. 
Stripes, checks, and other designs can be woven of 
the different colors. 

The weaving is done with inch wide strips of crepe 
paper that have been pulled through a crepe twister. 
Slip the crepe paper out of its wrapper a little way. 
Make a line across the roll an inch from the edge. Cut 
on this line through the entire roll. Cut several of 
these strips. Run these strips through the larger hole 
of the crepe twister. 

Next comes the weaving. For the single strand 
weaving on the frames with an uneven number of 
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spokes, paste one end of a piece of the twisted paper to 
the bottom of one of the spokes (at the inner circle). 
Proceed to weave the strand under and over the 
spokes. When one strand is used up, open the end, 
paste the open end of the new stand to it, roll the 
patched place between the fingers and proceed to 
weave. Add a different color for a stripe when one is 
wanted. 

For the double strand weaving on the frames with 
an even number of spokes, slip the middle of one of 
the strands around a spoke and bring the bottom 
strand up under the first spoke (see Fig. 5). Take the 
original top end of the strand down over the first spoke 
and up under the second spoke. Proceed, always 
taking the back strand down under and up before you 
let loose of it. This is important for even weaving. 
Weave one spoke at a time in two-strand weaving. 
By using one color for one strand and another color 
for the second, a pattern of checks is woven. 

Weave to the very top. A little of the center of the 
spokes on the smaller bowls may be left uncovered, 
due to the curvature. Paste the ends down and lay 
aside till the binding is done. 

For the binding, use three strands of the same 
twisted crepe and braid it into a loose flat braid. Two 
or three colors may be used in the braid for a salt and 


pepper effect. 

Cover the exposed cardboard in the bottom of the bow! with 
paste. Carefully lay one end of the braid in the paste against the 
weaving and coil it around in ever smaller circles till the bottom 
is covered. An easier but less attractive covering for the bottom 
is a circle of colored construction paper. After the bottom is 
covered, put paste on the exposed cardboard at the top of the 
bowl. Begin placing the braid on the inside edge, letting it extend 
a little above the edge at all places. Carry it entirely around and— 
without cutting—lay it diagonally over to the outside. Keepit even 
with and pasted to the braid already on the inside, and carry it to 
the beginning point. Paste the end down securely. 

No further treatment of any kind is necessary. You havea firm 
bowl whose lovely colors are undimmed by varnish or other treat- 
ment. By varying the size of the circles, the color combinations, 
and the woven designs a wide variety of bowls can be made. Add 
handles and you may have baskets. 
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The above sketch was mainly done with an HB 
Koh-l-Noor, in order to obtain the accuracy which 
the artist desired. The darker areas were shaded 


with a 2B Koh-l-Noor.  Kidfinished bristol board 


AMERICAN BOMBERS are now playing a vital part 
on every fighting front, and with production in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds they may well ae 
the decisive factor in this world-wide stru — 


can safely place the same CONFIDENCE in Pita 


unexcelled planes that we do in our men who build, 
service and fly them. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL also commands every- 
where the highest degree of CONFIDENCE and 


respect, whether it is selected for drafting, for which 


was used. 


As a technical tip, it is interesting to note that 
in drawing clean-cut instruments of war, such as 
planes, the technique can seldom be as free and 
loose as in sketching dilapidated buildings and like 





picturesque subjects. Here, where the planes are in 
motion, many of the strokes very naturally follow the 
direction of flight. 


the medium and hard degrees are ideal, ar for freehand 
drawing, where the softer degrees come most 
prominently into play. 








#186 SANGUINE PENCIL. This pencil combines a texture and color !ong 
sought for by artists. It is one of the mediums used by the old masters and will 

aq 7 und especially suitable for life sketching and is also very pleasing when 
norte in combination with the 190A Carbon Pencil. As the Sanguine is a chalk 
pencil, drawings made with it must necessarily be “fixed” if they are to with- 
stand any great amount of handling. Made in one degree only. Also made 
in lead form No. 2620, and stick form No. 208. 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR|! 
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1943 Directory of Art and Craft Supplies 


SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 






This is the Third Annual Directory of materials and supplies used in teaching the arts and crafts in schools, and where they may 


be bought. 


Additions and corrections will be gratefully received to make this list more complete another year. 


suggestions are invited. Address: SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, Directory Dept., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Comments and 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. The numerals following it are the index numbers of 


firms handling that article. 


Refer to these numbers in the Directory of Firms on the opposite page. 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
103, 104 
DRAWING PAPERS—34, 103, 104 
Dry CoLtors—z2, 5, 7, 14, 17, 27, 31, 46, 83, 86, 
101, 104, 105 
DvuPLICATORS—11, 28, 86 
DyEes—6, 10, 56, 65, 69 
EASELS, BOARDS AND TABLES—7, 17, 27, 44, 46, 
80, 104 
ELECTRIC PENCILS—6, 7, 39, 65, 99, 101, 107 
ENTOMOLOGIST SUPPLIES-——50 
ERASERS—7, 29, 35, 46, 86, 89, 104 
ETCHING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—6, 7, 31, 38, 56, 
60, 101, 104 
ETCHING, GLAss—6, 23, 39, 46, 60, 65, 80, 101, 
107 


6, 7, 23, 32, 46, 56, 69, 82, 


14, 19, 29, 38, 40, 61, 
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Eyes, GLass—50 

FELT CraFT—6, 7, 69, 101 

FILMs, ART AND CRAFT—12, 14, 18, 45 

FILMS, EDUCATIONAL—12, 18, 45, 46, 101 

FILMS, ENTERTAINMENT—45 

FINGER PAINTs—3, 6, 7, 14, 17, 38, 46, 56, 69, 86, 
101, 104, 107 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT TooLs—101 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING ROOM 
86, 104 

FRAMES, ART AND EXHIBIT—88 

GLass CUTTERS—73 

HAND Books ON CoLor—40 

HAND Moror Too.s—23, 46 

HANDICRAFT Booxs—71, 90 

HoME Economics—40 

INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS AND CRAFTS —74 

INKS, CELLULOID—70 

INKS, CLOTH MARKING-—70 

INKS, DRAWING AND COLORED—4, 5, 6, 7, 17, 24, 
38, 44, 46, 49, 54, 66, 70, 86, 95, 98, 101, 103, 
104, 110 

INKS, PostER—70 

INKS, PRINTING—4, 6, 7, 8, 17, 23, 44, 46, 54, 56, 
70, 86, 104 

INTERIOR DECORATING—40 

JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SuPPLIES—6, 7, 23, 30, 39, 
60, 69, 71, 101 

KILNs—3, 6, 7, 22, 31, 93 

KNIVES—6, 23, 38, 39, 46, 60, 80, 101, 103, 109, 
lll 

LEATHER—6, 7, 21, 23, 39, 41, 46, 51, 56, 60, 63, 
64, 65, 69, 79, 101, 107, 109 

LEATHER LACING, IMITATION—21 

LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—6, 7, 23, 
— 39, 46, 51, 56, 60, 63, 64, 65, 79, 101, 107, 
1 

LETTERING GUIDES—103 

LINOLEUM BLOCKS, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—5, 6, 7, 
8, 23, 27, 30, 32, 38, 39, 44, 46, 54, 56, 60, 
65, 69, 78, 86, 101, 104, 107 

LIQUID RUBBER FOR MOLps—23, 101 

Looms—6, 7, 23, 46, 65, 69, 101 

MAPs AND CHARTS—11, 46, 56, 86, 105 

MARIONETTES AND PupPETS—48, 56, 69, 101 

Mat Boarps—?75 

METAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
101 

MICROMETERS—73 

MODEL BOAT AND AIRPLANE PartTs—23, 69, 101 

MODELING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—6, 7, 14, 16, 22, 
23, 27, 30, 31, 38, 39, 44, 46, 65, 69, 86, 93, 101, 
104, 111 

Mo.ps—6, 7, 39, 60, 101 

MOLDING POWDER—5, 6, 23, 101, 107 

MOouULAGE MATERIALS—39, 61, 101, 103, 107 

Mount Boarps—75 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—12 

MURAL AND WALL PAINTs—14, 27, 38, 104 

Ort CoLors—19 

Or, CRAYONS—5 

Ort Paints—4, 7, 27, 38, 44, 46, 56, 83, 86, 98, 
104, 110 

PaPER, ARTIST’S BOARD, SKETCHING AND DRAw- 
ING—5, 7, 13, 17, 19, 27, 38, 46, 56, 75, 86, 96, 
104, 105, 106, 110 

PasTE, MUCILAGE AND GLUE—5, 7, 17, 46, 49, 
55, 56, 65, 86, 104 

PasTE, PHOTO—95 

PasTELs—4, 5, 7, 14, 27, 35, 38, 44, 46, 86, 94, 
104, 105 


19, 38, 


6, 30, 60, 69, 71, 











PENCILS, COLORED AND DRAWING—5, 7, 27, 29, 
33, 35, 42, 46, 62, 86, 94, 103, 104, 110 

PENCIL SHARPENERS—7, 46, 54, 86 

PENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING—7, 27, 36, 38, 
46, 54, 66, 69, 86, 104, 107 

PICTURES AND PRINTS—9, 46, 52, 72, 84, 85, 86, 
88 

PLASTICS—6, 16, 23, 32, 38, 39, 46, 60, 65, 101 

PLASTER MODELS FOR DRAWING—20 

PosTER CoLors—4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 23, 27, 38, 44, 
46, 86, 96, 101, 104, 105, 110 

POTTERY WHEELS, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—3, 
6, 7, 22, 31, 39, 39, 56, 86, 93, 100 

PRESSES, BLOCK PRINTING—6, 7, 8, 17, 38, 39, 
46, 54, 60, 65, 69, 86, 101, 104 

PRESSES, PROOF AND ETCHING—-8, 104 

PRINTING —25 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES-—8, 69 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION PICTURE SLIDE 
FitmM—12, 38 

PUBLISHERS—5, 9, 15, 17, 37, 39, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
67, 68, 69, 72, 77, 81, 85, 90, 91, 92, 93 

PupPet Booxks—87 

PuPPET INFORMATION —87 

PyROGRAPHY—6, 23, 99, 101 

ScHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 
46, 85, 86, 101, 104, 106 

ScHOOL SUPPLIES—7 

SciIssORS AND SHEARS —1, 7, 46, 86 

SCRATCHBOARD— 101, 104 

SCREENS, PROJECTION—12 

SCULPTURE MATERIAL—-5 

SHADING MEpDIUMS—724 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—5, 8, 
17, 19, 27, 38, 39, 46, 47, 65, 76, 101 

SLIDES, COLORED—9, 88 

Soap SCULPTURE—101 

SPATTER CRAFT SUPPLIES 
69, 70, 86, 107 

SPONGE RUBBER—6, 7, 23, 101, 104 

STATUARY, DECORATIVE—20, 23 

STEEL RULES—73 

STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES 
69, 76, 86, 101, 104 

SHOWCARD COLOoRS—95 

STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES—12 

TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES—50 

TEMPERA CoLors—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 23, 27, 38, 
44, 46, 56, 80, 86, 95, 98, 101, 104, 105, 107 

TEXTBOOKS ON COLOR—40 

TEXTILE COLOR GuUIDE—40 

TEXTILE Paints—5, 6, 65, 69, 78, 80, 86, 101, 
104, 107 

Too ts, FLEXIBLE SHAFT—23, 101 

TRACING PaPER—6, 7, 24, 27, 86, 96, 101, 104 

VARNISHES, ARTISTS’—83 

WatTER CoLors—3, 4, 5, 7, 14, 17, 19, 24, 27, 38, 
46, 56, 80, 83, 86, 98, 101, 104, 107, 110 

WATER COLOR CRAYONS—5 

WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQuipMENT—6, 7, 46, 
56, 69, 82, 101 

WIirRE—101 

Woop BLocks—23, 59, 101, 104, 

Woop Burninc Toots—6, 7, 23, 32, 38, 39, 60, 
65, 99, 101, 104, 107 

Woop Carvinc Toots—6, 7, 23, 30, 38, 39, 65 
69, 73, 101, 104, 109 

WoopEN ARTICLES TO DecoraTE—6, 7, 23, 38 
65, 78, 99, 101, 107, 109 

YARNS—7, 46, 56, 69, 101, 109 


6, 7, 18, 1, 27, @ 


5, 6, 32, 38, 46, 65, 


6, 7, 38, 46, 65, 
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. Acme Shear Company, The 


Alabastine Company 
American Art Clay Company 


. American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
. American Crayon Company, The 


American Handicrafts Co. 


American Reedcraft Corp. 


82 Hicks St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
5601 Ist Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


193 William St., New York, N. Y. 
2124 So. Main St., Los Angeles. Calif. 


130- 132 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


American Type Founders, Dept. of Education, 200 Elnora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J 


Art Education, Inc. 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


. Bell & Howell Company 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


. Binney & Smith Co. 

. Book Supply Company 

. Boyle Company, The A. 8S. 
. Bradley Co., Milton 

. Brandon Films, Inc. 

. Brown & Bros., Arthur 
. Caproni Galleries, Inc. 
. Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
. Ceramic Atelier 

. Craft Service 


Craftint Mig. Co., The 


. Davis Press, Inc., The 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
. Dick Company, A. B. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dixon, Incorporated, William 


. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 


Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Eaton Paper Corporation . 
Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard 


Esterbrook Pen Company, The 
Fairbairn Publishers, The 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


. Fiatelle, Inc. 

. Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 

. General Pencil Company . 

. Grand Central School of Art, Inc., 
. Grumbacher, M 


Gutlohn, Inc., Walter O. 


. Hammett Co., J. L. . 
. Hattrick Bros. 


Hazelle’s Marionettes 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
Hofmann Co., M. J. 


. Horton Handicraft Co., The 


House of Art 

House of Little Books 

Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 
Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 


Industrial Sete Gospesstive Service Inc., First Teachers Coo 


inU. S.A 


6 East 34th St., New York, N. Y 
438-448 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

180 1- 15 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


106 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
128 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, Il. 


41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
2587 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Springfield, Mass. 

1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

19 14 - 1920 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
166 William St., New York, N. Y. 

923 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 

337 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
610 Charles Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 

44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
720 W. Jack Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

32 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 

45 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





2143 National Road, Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 


703 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


37 Greenpoint Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Delaware Ave. and Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 

58 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

1335 West Lake St., Chicago, II. 

67 Fleet St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
470 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

973 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

107 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

27 1 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

620 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

6 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J. 

45 16-45 18 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
ative Association 


519 West 121 St., New York, N. Y. 
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. Lapcheske Leather Company 


64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
. Macmillan Company, The 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
758. 
76. 
. Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
. O-P Craft Co., Inc., The 

. Osborn Brothers Company 

. Paasche Airbrush Co. 

. Pacific Press Publishing Association 
2. 
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101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


108. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
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International Textbook Company 


. Janes Art Studios 


Johnson & Co., J. 


. Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 


Kern Company 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 


Larson Co., J. C. 

Leisurecrafts 

Lux Company, The 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 


Manual Arts Press, The 

Melind Company, Louis 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Millers Falls Company 
Momyer, George R. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co. 
Naz-Dar Company 


Perkins Company, The H. H. 


Scranton, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
West Newton, Mass 
New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N. Y 


22 No. William St., 
1227 Washington St., 
136 Liberty St.. 
373 Fourth Ave., 

1717 West 23rd St., 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 

1035 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
154 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 

60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Peoria, Ill. 

362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill 
10 Thomas St., 


Des Moines, lowa 


Providence, R. I 
Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New York, N. Y 
61 Wells St., Greenfield, Mass 

928 Cajon St., Redlands, Calif 

43 18-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill 

469 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill 

100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
Sandusky, Ohio 

223 Jackson Blwd., Chicago, Ill 

1923 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Iil 
Mountain View, Calif. 


Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Permanent Pigments 2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Perry Pictures Company, The 
Practical Drawing Company 
Practical Supply Company 
Puppetry Imprints 

Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 
Rosenthal Company, The 
School Arts Magazine 


. Scott, Foreman and Company 
. Scribner's Sons, Charles 


Snead, Jane 


. Staedtler, Inc., J. S. 
. Stafford, Inc., S. S. 
. Standard Crayon Mig. Corp. 
. Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation, The 


. Talens & Son, Inc. 

. Thayer & Chandler 

. United Clay Mines Corporation 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Walco Bead Company . 
Warren-Knight Company 
Weber Co.., F. 


Weber Costello Company 
Webster Paper & Supply Co., Inc. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 

Wilder & Company 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

X-Acto Crescent Sales Company 


i 





Box No. 10, Malden, Mass. 

2205 South Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 

13 15 Sc. Michigan Blwd., Chicago, Ill. 
155 Wimbleton Drive, Birmingham, Mich. 
40 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, New York City 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Greenwood Terrace, Jenkintown, Pa. 
53-55 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

609 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
128 Maple St., Danvers, Mass. 


— East 3 Ist St.. New York, N. Y. 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


a as Ave., Newark, N. J 
910 West Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Trenton, N. J. 

1267 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

37 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 

136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1220 Buttonwood St., 4g yay Pa. 
Pine St., Louis, Mo. 

227 Park Ave., Fx Frm Md. 

Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Central Warehouse Bldgs., Albany, N. Y. 
832 W. S2nd St., Davenport, lowa 
Rochester, N. Y 
1038 Crosby St., Chicago, Il 

31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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AY "DRAWLET 


... BEFORE YOU SAY “PEN”! 


There are all kinds of drawing and lettering pens 
... but only one Drawlet Pen! Ask for it by name. 
Its exclusive adjustable reservoir snaps up and 
down as often as you want—stays in any position 


you want. 


enough to stand plenty of cleanings. 
quick, clean, accuratestrokes! There are 19 Drawlet 
styles for every lettering and broad-line drawing 
job. Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. Send the 
coupon now for the folder showing the complete 


line of Drawlet Pens. 


Drawlet is easy to clean and strong 











THE VAME 1S DRAWLET/ 











aon 
Gives you 


THE ESTERBR 


FREE FOLDER 


ooK PEN COM 
sden, New Jersey 


(This offer open to tea 






pANY 


76 Cooper Street, Cam | ae peor 
eC Z | 1 me the free folder show!™é 
Please send ™ 
available in Drawlet Pens. + 


NAME 
DRAWLET PEN STREET 
for every lettering and broad-line drawing job cITY 


tyles 


STATE 
chers only) 








/2«3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 


of the Rembrandt Colors 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 
TALENS & SON- Newark,NJ. 











THERE IS NO SHORTAGE 


Of Arts and Crafts supplies 
at New England's outstanding supply house. 
Fine Leathers, Leather Kits—Link Belts, Billfolds, Coin 
Purses, Tooling and Carving Belts. Clays, Plastics, Wood- 


burning, Woodcralt, Poster Paints, Brushes and many 
other items. 
Send 10c for beautifully illustrated catalog K-3 


KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO., 1277 Washington St., W. Newton, Mass. 
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* Note particularly the illustrations on pages 
196 and 197. Very effective use has been made 
of what might otherwise have been ‘‘waste’’ ma- 
terial. There may be an objection to encouraging 
the use of some articles, but this article was pre- 
pared before tin cans were listed as essential in 
the salvage campaigns. But corrugated paper is 
still available and may be converted into attractive 
and useful articles of domestic economy. The 
author of this article teaches in a section of the 
country where conservation is an ever-present 
necessity. Miss Peabody gives us a valuable 
lesson. 

* . . 

* If my teacher in the fourth grade had given 
me a block of wood with instructions for carving a 
figure of some sort, it is possible my initials would 
not have been cut with a new jack-knife into the 
new board fence of my neighbor. We have made 
considerable progress in education in these sixty- 


odd years! My neighbor assisted materially—and 


verbally—in this education. ‘Adventures in 
Woodcarving” (page 201) is a timely article, very 
complete as to detail, quite within the range of 
any fifth grade group. The Denver teacher and 
the school which did the carving described were 
happy when parents and children of other classes 
came to see and praise the work of these young 
learners in an ancient craft. 


* From the St. Paul School of Art come two 
contributions this month—one by Cameron Booth 
on the subject of Design, and another by Lenore 
Linehan who tells how an “Art Atmosphere Pro- 
motes Wholesome Growth.” Each of these illus- 
trated articles should furnish an inspiration to 











HANDICRAFTS 


New materials not affected 
by priorities 


@ Non-fired clays and glazes—impervious to 
water, heat, acids, fumes. 

@ Plasti-Carve Clay—remains carvable for two 
hours, 3rd grade up. 

@ Pliamold—substitute for rubber molds for 
casting. 


Odd and Discarded Material Instruction Sheets: 
12 projects $1.00. Sample sheet free to teachers. 


1000 other tools and materials still avail- 
able for creative arts programs, occupa- 
tional therapy and rehabilitation work. 


200-page catalog free to teachers, 25¢ to others. 
® Instruction manuals free to teachers 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 


1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 

















HEADQUARTERS 
Full Stock of Leather on Hand 
IDEAS for LEATHER Projects 
Send 10 cents for big 16-page idea oo . 
Full of esti materials, tools, and projects 
7" bet e Wood Canine - ,~ b— e Gilts 
We have plenty of Leather 
Immediate Shipments for All Orders 
J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Dept.4180 
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Works New Wonders 


color work. 


Hudson + Supply Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Sawyer, Offi —— th Anniston, Ala. 
Mercantile ote Montgomery, Ala. 
Alexanders, Stationers, N. ville, Calif. 
Sey vated he San ~~ Calif. 
t-West Printing tationery 
Mey y Springs, Colo. 
Seley © Himes Inc., Champaign, Ill 
‘elch Mig. Co. Chicago, Ill. 
ah. Specialties Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Davis Pen Shop, Fort. Wayne, Ind. 
L. W. Holley & Sons Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Holley Office, School Supply & Printing Co. 
es Moines, lowa 














in 
Posters and Elementary Art 


Simplify your work of teaching elementary and 
poster art, as many teachers are doing, with the 
LUX FOUNTAIN PEN BRUSH. You will be amazed 
and delighted at how much it lightens your work 
and speeds up the progress of pupils at this impor- 
tant stage of their training. Does away with dipping 
and smudging and brush cleaning. Assures clean 
and perfect color combinations. The LUX operates 
with the ease and convenience of a regular fountain 
pen and does the work of an artist’s brush. Works 
on any surface. Nibs for each type of work with 
each pen. Marvelous for every type of lettering, 
card writing, posters, tracing, outlining, and mixed 


Art Teaching is Easier with the New 


LUX FOUNTAIN PEN BRUSH 





dealer to ok 
St. 


Order the LUX from one of these Distributors: 


Klipto Looseleaf Co., Mason City, Iowa 

Leo F. Waldri , Blockton, lowa 

J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, ie 

Office Equipment Co., Louisville, 

Ed Smith's Stencil Works, New * La. 

Henry S. Wolkins Compens. Boston, Mass. 

Lewis Artist Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 

St. Paul Book & (Ba Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sperry Office Furn. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

oe Stationery & School Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Paul Ebling, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Warren Sales Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y. 

C. S. Hammond & Co., No. 1 East 43rd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


6 Colors Instant Drying Ink with 
Pens to Match 


Neatness and cleanliness is enhanced by the Lux Instant Drying Ink fur- 
nished with each pen set. 
Red, Green, Violet, and Yellow. Each pen is in the exact color of the ink 
that goes with it. This avoids confusion and speeds up work. 4 assorted 
nibs with each pen, one for each type of work, widths up to *<”. Pen 
barrel of durable material. 


Special! One LUX Pen with Nibs 
and Ink, Complete for $1.95 


Each Lux Fountain Pen Brush comes to 
you boxed with 1% oz. bottle of Instant 
Drying Ink to match, with 4 nibs and filler, 
for only $1.95, postpaid. Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. Also 
complete outfit of six color pens and inks to 
match in well equipped service case. Order 
from one of the distributors below or write 

: : direct, giving mame and address of your 
4 Gino Hike bx COMPANY, Dept. S-13, 


Comes in the six popular colors—Blue, Black, 





Durham Office Supply Co., Durham, N. C 
Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D 
Huber Pen Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Consolidated Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio 
The Star Printery .. Muskogee, Okla. 
The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Oregon 
Sterling Office & School Supply Co. 
Johnstown, Penna 
Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Railey Paper Co., Austin, Texas 
Trick & Murray, Seattle, ‘Wash. 
The Stationers, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 
The Biggs Company, Seattle, Wash. 








E LEATHERCRAFT 
HANDBOO K 





ete RR 
EASY to use in home or classroom 
1. Handbook gives com- 


plete instruction for pro 


ects 


3. Projects from 10c up 
4. No tools for most proj- 
ects 

2. No time or money §, No delays—prompt 
wasted in class preparation shipment 


Write today for Free Handbook 


HORTONCRAFT 


620 Capitol Avenue Hartford, Conn. 








Everything you need for... 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING — 


———-@®For more than twenty years, the 
NAZ-DAR COMPANY has offered 
the most modern silk screen pro- 
cess equipment, tools and quality 
paints possible . . . Write for free catalog. 








NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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every teacher of the arts. The Design article 
attempts to give some indication of the sequence 
of problems. There are many and they are pro- 
gressive. Each must be understood and appreci- 
ated before proceeding. The teacher's first 
problem is to encourage the student to experi- 
ment and to gain confidence. This is another 
article which, if carefully studied, will be of great 
help. 


* Saturday morning classes at the St. Paul 
School of Art “have two joyous hours of recrea- 
tion.” Here these children give creative and 
spontaneous expression to their feelings. To be 
sure, there is the element of direction, but this is 
parallel to their interests, for where one’s heart is 
the more important is the activity. If every child 
in our country could be found in a school like 
this every Saturday morning the ‘‘atmosphere” 
created would be surcharged with the spirit of 
Victory! 


* The two articles on pages 206 and 207 are 
closely related. The first, “The Lure of the 
Whirling Clay,” is a “story’’ of the pottery class 
at the Baker Junior High School in Denver. What 
to do, what to avoid, the equipment, the technique, 
relation of pupils to the work in hand—a very 
practical and suggestive explanation of the course 
in pottery and ceramics in this School. 


* “Experiments in Red Glazes,” the second 
contribution, by the Art Supervisor at Faribault, 
furnishes several formulas for obtaining reds 








Ol 'R standards of 
quality are being maintained and 
you can get best results in your work 
by specifying TOTEM Con- 
struction and Poster and our 
other well known papers. 


ee nd work 


be sent on re s 


| BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 


10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
7; Oe Ge Chicago, Ul. 















ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND MANUAL ARTS 


Plastics, weaving, basketry, pone, wood- 
working, glass etching, leathercraft —_ 
binding, metal working, block printing, 

Looms, tools, supplies, accessories, - 4 
and instruction aids. Mail coupon ‘NOW. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name i 

Address... 

My school is 















§ POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 
*. CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
..KILNS...POTTER’S WHEELS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 WN. LaSa..e Sr., Cnuicaco 
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Regular Speedballs in 
Spiare ound Flate0val 

~atip for every different use. 
Only Speedball s give you'fan-slit 

and grooved marking tps and triple 
ink control and the ruling flanges 
Speedball pens and Speedball inks 
make a perfect combination, 
geta complete set while you can ” 


unt Pen Co. 


CAMDEN Hs 


















Drown and lettered with @ C D> Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 














Actually two contests in one... 


artists — one for students. Bonds will be awarded for 
the best pen and ink drawings illustrating some phase 
of America’s Drive to Victory. Entry may be mechan- 
ical drawing of some machine or device, promotional 


piece urging sale of war stamps and bonds, inspiration- 


al piece or other suitable art. 
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DRAWING INK 


Waterproof 








For complete information and official entry blanks see Ze 


your art or school supply dealer or stationer. 


If he is — 


out of blanks send his name and yours to Dept. RR, 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. . Cee 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of inks in America 





with shiny and with dull surfaces; also some val- 
uable information about firing. Each of these 
cities are fortunately located in communities 
where local potteries are outstanding institutions. 


* Salvage, scrap, and waste material, are com- 
mon “passwords” today. Three short contribu- 
tions on pages 212-215 offer good suggestions for 
using material which has apparently served its 
usefulness. There is (1) the recommendation for 
salvaging old picture frames and converting them 
into bulletin boards or display cabinets. (2) Gath- 
er weathered wood, from shore or forest (pine 
knots, etc.), which resembles animals or birds. By 
shaping, carving, and coloring, unique articles 
are possible. (3) This is a radio conversation in a 
salvage, clean-up, paint-up campaign. Each of 
these has in it good suggestions for art and craft 
work with a background of cooperative patriotism. 


* Crepe Paper Bowls and Baskets, according 


to Lola M. Elliott, Pana, Illinois, can easily be made 
by following the directions given on page 216. 
The results, to judge by the illustrations, are very 
pretty and strong. Few tools are necessary and 
the material is easily available. This is another 
way to engage creative hands, quite practical 
and interesting. 


. . . 


* Now turn to the advertising pages and see 
the mass of excellent material for carrying on the 
art and handwork suggested in this number of 
School Arts. A splendid increase in adver- 
tisers and space taken are evidence enough of 
the need for a greater emphasis on the practical 
and cultural arts in our public schools. 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








Write for Teachers Art Craft Packet giving 
detailed descriptions of O-P Craft Articles for De- 
signing and Decorating. This fascinating craft can 
create new interest in art. Inspiring to teach, 
stimulating results, low cost. Free Teachers Art 
Craft Packet including two sample classroom 
crafts projects — Illustrated Designs, 

Practical Ideas—-Free to teachers 
interested in art—others 25 cents. 

Address Dept. S4. 








CREATIVE HANDICRAFT 
Basketry, Reed, Ratfia, Modeling, Metalcraft, Leathercraft 
Material, Shop Toois—Flags, Wool Yarn, Warp. Write 
for No. 42 Catalog. Nationally advertised School items. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Everything for the ART DEPARTMENT... 


(WEBER) 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
ANP MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


CATALOGUE VOL. 700 AND COLOR CARDS 
TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 


June 28—August 6 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 


For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 














aa A New Pottery Book (Non-Technical) 
POTTER’S PRIMER” 


BY JANE SNEAD 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified Pottery. Over 
200 detailed drawings showing a modern technique in 
COILS . BOXES - TILES - PLATES 
TRAYS - CASTING - CERAMIC JEWELRY 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH POTTERY 
Special instructions in using modern equipment and 


Prepared glazes. An indispensable book for the 
student and hobbyist 


8%"x 11” 48 Pages $1.50 Postpaid 


Jane Snead CERAMIC and POTTERY Supplies 


Greenwood Terrace, Jenkintown, Penna. 
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School of Design for Women 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
jptater — fashion arts, 

ne arts, advertising, teacher 
IN ST ITUT & training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of 
re) F applied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 M. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





All books for review should be mailed to 


Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


PEWTERCRAFT as a Hobby, by Emanuele Stieri. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book is ideally designed both for the class- 
room and the home workshop. It brings within the 
reach of the student and hobbyist methods of 
working with a metal that has been the choice of 
some of history's finest craftsmen. The clear 
instructions are given step by step by a reliable 
craftsman. Detailed aid is offered on how to make 
numerous articles, and on the refinements of 
etching on pewter, embossing, chasing, and 
soldering. 

Size of this book, 534 by 834 inches. Fully illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings, 110 pages 


WEAVING FOR AMATEURS, by Helen Coates. 
Published by The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. Price, $3.50. 

Weaving is one of the oldest arts of mankind 
and also one of the most essential today. Woven 
objects surround us everywhere and none more 


(Continued on page 12-a) 





with Dixon Prestite 


Crayons. A fair new 
world in the making 
and really worth- 
while crayons to 
make it. 

So smooth. So re- 
sponsive, and yet so 
strong. Ask the 
Dixon man when he 
calls to show you 
Dixon Prestite 
Crayons. 

School Bureau 

Pencil Sales Dept. 135-32 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTER MATIONALLY CELEGRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 





Professional methods {for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design 
Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile 
Stage & Screen Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display 
Draping, Pattern-making, Grading. Dressmaking, Millinery 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 


Oe ee 
Learn to Market Your Craft Products 







Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silve 

smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving 
weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating techniques 
etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom. ODay, Eve., and 


Summer classes; flexible schedule. Send for catelogue. 
R. S. PEARCE, 815 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass, 


THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 















TURN YOUR TALENT TO WAR NEEDS 


enter tHE HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ASK YOUR TEACHER TODAY ABOUT competing in the Higgins sponsored 
drawing ink section of the Scholastic Awards. This year you may help your country 
as well as yourself. In the free hand drawing division you can turn your art talent 
in a direction useful to the war effort. The problems have been drawn with special 
care to allow the widest leeway in entries. Classroom problems in mechanical drawing 


are acceptable. 


A large folder explaining production illustrations accompanies each announcement 
pamphlet sent to all who enter. Teachers, if you have not already received one of 
these educational brochures, send for one today! Contest runs from Sept. 1942 until 
March 1943. There are many prizes consisting of scholarships, money and 
gifts but these are a minor consideration in view of what this contest can 
do for the student in pre-industry training consistent with our nation’s needs. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH 5ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 












Higrins 
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WAR CRAFTS! 
s 
Complete price list of craft materials which will 
be available for the duration . . . includes lots 
of new wartime material, too. NOW is the time 
to plan your wartime craft program . . . send for 
your FREE copy today ! ! 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 











FREE Write today for FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


LOG OF PUBLICATIONS on Colonial, Indian 
Life, Arcient Civilizations, Medieval Life, Oriental Life, 
Latin America, Globe and Map Making, Bookbinding, 
Spinning and Weaving, and many other activities. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE, INC. 
First Teachers Cooperative Association in U.S. A. 


519 West 121st Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS! LOOK! 


“MODERN CAMOUFLAGE OUTLINE” for High 

School, $1.00. PRACTICAL for Art and Pre-Flight 

students, Landscape and Architectural Engineers. 
Order postpaid from 


ozello e eckels ART STUDIO 


1714 NW 17th Street Oklahoma City, Okiahoma 
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IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK == 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, etc. . . 
materials not needed in war effort. Many patriotic 
subjects. Write for catalog S-2. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


LEATHERCRAFT~POTTERY 


AND FIFTEEN OTHER CRAFTS 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 


Write for Newest Catalog 


If Cre If, 
OWMCTAaATLETS 


















64 STANHOPE ST,., 
BOSTON, MASS 


F) 












closely than the clothes we wear. In spite of the 
modern mechanical looms, hand-woven fabric is 
still considered the best, both for texture and 
durability. The author is a skilled weaver and 
has spent many years teaching the subject to 
children. Every aspect of weaving is discussed 
in this book, including spinning and its attendant 
processes. The subjects included in this book are 
simple weaving, dyeing, spinning, materials for 
weaving, and varieties of weaving, each with sub- 
topics and illustrations. 
Size, 714 by 10 inches, 80 pages. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN, by Evadna Kraus Perry. 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., Publishers, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York. Price, $3.00. 

This is an ideal book for anyone who wants to 
make useful and decorative objects for gifts or for 
ornaments for the home. The equipment needed 
to follow the clear detail simple methods of each 
craft included in this book is neither too elaborate 
nor too expensive. An instructive craft book good 
for amateur or experienced hand crafter and for 
young and old. 

Crafts included are Linoleum Block Printing, 
Clay Modeling and Pottery, Working with Wood, 
Book-making, Spattering, Weaving, Knitting, 
Embroidery, Using Sheet Cork and Modeling 
Metal Foil. There are 115 photographs by Clarence 
Perry and 40 diagrams. 

Size of this book is 534 by 81% inches, 278 
pages. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS, by Margaret . 


Powers. Published by The Manual Arts Press, 

Peoria, Illinois. 

A truly delightful book about little crafts, forty 
avenues to fun which children may follow. Al- 
most every craft considered in this book can be 
used in different versions, which encourages the 
child to develop other crafts himself. 

The tools and materials needed are inexpen- 
sive and easily acquired, many of them are the 
sort already to be found in the house. 

The book is illustrated with examples of work 
actually done by small children, and the materi- 
als and methods suggested were developed out 
of the experiments of children. 

Size 1014 by 7 inches; 115 pages. 








.--- A CRAFT You 
Will Enjoy Teaching 





COLOR CEMENT 
HANDICRAFT 


By PEDRO AND RETA deLEMOS 


Cement craft is inexpensive—no kiln needed 
yet you get results similar to pottery, tiles and 
other clay products. 


This book gives you step by step the ma- 
terials, equipment (very inexpensive), and 
instructions. Make tiles, doorstops, paper 
weights, vases, bowls and boxes in color. 


Get the book, try it yourself, then introduce 
it into your art classes as something different 
in craft work. 


SENT ON 10 DAYS EXAMINATION to 
any teacher, school, or college. Send your 
request on school or college letterhead. 


200 pages—20 chapters 
51 pages of illustrations 


Price $5.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
132 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


(_] Please send on 10-days’ approval 
COLOR CEMENT HANDICRAFT 


_] .Enclosed is $5.00. I want the book. 
Name 
School 


Post Office 
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ARTIST’S 


Colours and 
Materials 


ty 


p WINSOR & 
P NEWTON 


Colourmakers for over 100 Years 


WINSGR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY 


Lid. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO.. 





















HOW TO SEW; HOME MADE DOLLS in Foreign 
Dress; HOLIDAY HANDICRAFT; THE HOME 
TOY SHOP; AMERICAN COSTUME DOLLS; 
by Nina R. Jordan. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
Price, per book, $2.00. 


HOW TO SEW advice to beginners, material 
and equipment. The art of sewing is explained in 
this book by easy step-by-step instructions and 
clear diagrams and pictures, 237 pages. 

HOME MADE DOLLS in Foreign Dress. From 
this book you can learn to make dolls and dress 
them in native costumes of fifteen different foreign 
countries. There are also directions given for 
making typical little houses, domestic animals and 


other objects characteristic of each nation. 246 
pages, 
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Justrite Drawing Contest con 


As ae am aga” | ducted by Louis Melind Company 


eh 


was participated in by hundreds 
of high and grammar school stu- 
dents. In the foreground of the 
cut is pictured one of the entries 
submitted by Dorothy Casago, a 
student from Immaculata High 
School in Chicago. First place 
winner was a thirteen-year-old 
boy, Tim Phalen, of Mason City, 
Iowa. 





Two more contests have just 
been announced with the theme 
illustrating some phase of Amer- 
ica‘s Drive to Victory. One con- 
test is for students only and the 
other one is for professional art- 
ists. Prizes consist of war bonds 
and stamps, and student entries 
will be considered for art scholar- 
ships. 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFT. From this book the 
young craftsman will find suggestions for things to 
make for each holiday through the year. 245 
pages. 

THE HOME TOY SHOP. Toys that can be made 
from many discarded materials around the 
home—as inner tubes, empty spools, old stock- 
ings, or cardboard. The directions for making the 
toys are complete and simple. 230 pages. 

AMERICAN COSTUME DOLLS—How to 
Make and Dress Them. Typical costumes of 
eleven important periods in American history, 
from 1620 to today, are described in this book 
with complete directions for making each one and 
also dolls to wear them, 230 pages. 

These five handicraft books will train many 
small hands into doing many useful things. Each 
of these books is 64 by 9 inches in size. 





One of Pedro deLemos’ best 


contributions to drawing 
and composition. . . . 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 





DRAWING be- 


comes twice as 





interesting with 
these illustrated 
instruction plates 
because each les- 
son develops step 
by step methods. 
It is exactly the 





method used by 


prominent draw- 





ing instructors. 


Yeu get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings 
take you from simple form drawings 
through the most modern of medium tech- 
niques. Models used include cats, donkey, 
horse, lion, human head, hand, and many 
other interesting forms. 


Increase your teaching ability 
with Master Model Drawing. 


No. 195 ; Only $1.95 
Order today from 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
132 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 





















































Here is just the type of design that is 
a joy to use—surprisingly successful 
results come with very little effort. 
It is the freshness and youthfulness 
of the work that urge pupils to do 
better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that these 
two young designers, only a few years 
out of school, are so close to your 
pupils that they know what the 
young folks of today like. You can’t 
help being successful when it is fun 
to design this modern way. 


Eighteen sheets—8'4” x 11”—with 
two plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how to 
divide rectangles, circles and curved 
lines into panels for modern compo 
sition, four plates of modern design 
panels in full color, and twenty-nine 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs —and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
forty designs in simple outline. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
132 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


SEND. .......COPIES OF 
SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
at $2 each. Enclosed is $.. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Teach Cartooning this successful way 
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in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 

State Teachers College wrote — 

“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To me this is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.” 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Get right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these ... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make charactersinto 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons... why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,’’ etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later... this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 


,in using these lessons. 


23 pages (1034" x 1334") packed with drawings 

. a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages . . . you'll be 
delighted. 


Please send by return mail a copy of Harriett “Petey’” Weaver's 


CARTOONING which has been done for school use. Enclosed is $2.50 


Name 


School Address... 
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Interpretive Costume Design 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr— 1-99 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the i6th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 132, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. I 
ajlccianasaaislonian 1 


Please send at once Nos...........cccccccceeee. 
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COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 8!4" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price 45 cents. Special prices 
for quantity. 

—__—__—, CONTOURS 
Q) =| FOR COSTUMES 


Nine outlines for design 
| costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
\ regular, or generous 
bodies. 
Nine plates ready for 
class and notebook use. 
\\* No. 527 
— , Price 28 cents 
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MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS- 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 4144" by 51%", 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 35 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 
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Teach Lettering 


return mail. 


ADDRESS ............... 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 


21-plate 


set 


You can take these 
plates in their regu- 
lar order and plan a 
series of lettering les- 
sons. This collection 
starts with the Ro- 
man letters and works 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 


Suggestions astohow 
lettering pens may be 
used to advantage, 
how to use brushes in 
lettering and how to 
plan layouts forcards 
and posters give you 
teaching facts. 


And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
long in any series of 
lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate of 
figuregrams — some- 
thing new which puts 
fun in the lessons. 


Get these twenty-one plates 
with their twelve alphabets. 
Make your lessons interest- 
ing as well as instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 


USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 


132 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 


.. Enclosed is $1.00 


STATE 
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A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 
BB Bookbinding. for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Ha Ae mms deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Canteonian, Harriett Weaver . 2.50 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The pee Realm of the Arts, eanadl 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows : 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community 
Wadsworth. . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 
Projects and Appreciation 
754 Bird in Art, 16 pages $ 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1995 1 


102 Costume Design, History of Sovetion 
to 1840... ; 

251 Creative Expression, 29 plates : 

761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

113 Landscape in < scaeaes 17 plates . 

120 Letteri 21 plates . 

195 Master Model Drawing . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 ons 

763 Tree in Art, 16 pages 


oO — 
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Handicraft Portfolios 
902 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing— = 
17 plates, 8% x 11 i 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled a Modeled, 
17 plates, 814 x11in. . . . 1,00 
119 Textile Becsratne, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 

Each title contains 36 Plates, 84 x 11 In.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color 

301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 

Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
303 Decorative Design . a 
304 EtchingsandBlockPrints. . . . 3. 
307 Novelties and Jewelry . a 


888i 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 132 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass, 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Chignoe Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
las, fexas, Practical l Bepuien Co 
es! : ire, Wis. Eau Claire Book reel Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service A17 Shiawassee, W 
Los A ngeles, Calif. Amer. Seating , 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Te Wis. Eau Claire Book ant Stationery Co., 3100 
San Geanciec, ait, Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 1411 4th Ave. 
Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham 
Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
NADA —at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 
Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipes. 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Send me numbers............... 


Ns oi teduntagacseseenes 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


cS i er i 


READERS’ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Moore Institute of Art 

The Master’s School 
Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company 
Bermingham & Prosser 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 
Lux Company 

Louis Melind Co. 

Rosenthal Company 


Talens & Son, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 4-a 
F. Weber Company ll-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
J. C. Larson Co. . 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS Leisurecrafis . 


Ozello E. Eckels Art Studio 
Hortoncraft 


FEBRUARY 1943 


ll-a Leisurecratfts . 
ll-a Jane Snead 
ll-a 

ll-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Ceramic Atelier 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 
Cover 4 Metal Crafts Supply Company 


9-a 


l-a 


4-a HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


2-a 


2-a 


9-a 


13-a LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


12-a Osborn Bros. 


9-a Wilder & Company 


Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 


American Handicrafts Co. 
ll-a American Reedcraft Corp. 
3-a Dwinnell Craft Shop 

8-a Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 
9-a Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 

12-a Leisurecrafts . 

10-4 Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
S-a O. P. Craft Co. 

Naz-Dar Company 

10-a Rosenthal Company 

2-a Thayer & Chandler 

8-a Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
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PEDRO deLEMOS 


Stanford University 





Director of Museum of Fine Arts 


Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Professor of Art Education, University 
of California, 1913-1918. Director of 





California School of Fine Arts. Director 
of San Francisco Institute of Art. Gold 
Medalsand Awards of Honor, 1915-16, 
for Etchings and Paintings. Exhibited in 
Leading National Art Galleries, 1917- 
1925. Director of Handicraft Studios 
and President of Allied Arts Guild of 
California, 1930-1935. Elected Fellow 

yal Society of Art, England, 1934 
Consultant and Designer for Industrial 
Arts for over 20 years. Author of more 
than 50 Art Publications. 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier 
Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
or with illustrations giving you the most successful 
esson ideas which other teachers have discovered — you 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 


2804 
en 


The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; illustrating 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
chapter of guidance in 
picture study list, outline 
courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine’ of art 
teaching help for the grades. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ORDER FROM 


SCHOOL 


132 PRINTERS BUILDIN 

















The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. 


ART 
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Qrder These Good Art Books Now ... make 


this your best year with these new ideas 


Art History and Appreciation PRICE 
4 ican Painting Today—179 pp. $4 50 
\ lustrated Handbook of Art 


story —278 pp. Roos 
loth Bound 3 50 
oard Bound, Wire Binding 2 75 
Ay History of Art Reinach 2 25 
4 ppreciation in Senior and Junior 
High School—334 pp. Collins & 
Riley 1 80 
\r Everyday Life—497 pp. Goldstein § 75 
art of Egypt Through the Ages Ross 10 00 
Art Enjoying Art McMahon 3 00 
Art «lay —358 pp. Faulkner, 


Ziegfeld, & Hill 3 50 


Gardner k 


wo 
= 


Art Thru the Ages ’ 

The Civilization of the Renaissance 
Italy Burkhardt 

( mporary Painting in Europe—144 pp. 


3 

3 { 
E] Greco—244 pp. ° 3 50 
Elizabethan England—40 pp. Williams 5 00 
Gist of Art—346 pp. . Sloan 3 75 
The Impressionists—118 ill 3 00 
Magic Realm of the Arts—55 pp. Bailey 1 50 


Masterpieces of European Painting 

in America—336 pp. 
100 Masterpieces of Painting—197 pp. Witt 
Modern American Painting—200 pp. Boswell 
Nature in Chinese Art—203pp., 150111 Sowerby 
Rodi 150 pp. ; 


09 Go Co On Oo Oo 
= 
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Rubens—300 pp. 00 
Art Stories—Readers 
Art Stories— Readers Whitford-Liek- 
Book 1—144 pp. Gray 72 
Book 2 168 pp. S4 
Book 3—176 pp . 92 


Art Teaching 


Ad iring im Art Students’ Edition Lee 1 68 
Applied Art—425 pp. de Lemos 5 00 
Art Ability and Art Vocabulary 

Tests—7th grade up Knauber 1 45 
Art Activities in the Modern School— Nicholas, 

376 pp. . Mawhood & 

Trilling 3 25 

Art Adventures with Discarded 

Materials Perry 2 50 
Art as Education—309 pp. - MacDonald 2 50 
Art for the Schools of America—190 pp. Gregg 2 00 
Artin Elementary Education—294 pp. Winslow 275 
Art the Elementary Schools Mathias 2 50 
Art the Primary Schools—166 pp. Smyth 2 75 
Artin Secondary Education—396 pp. Winslow 3 00 
Art he Schools of America—101 pp 2 00 
The Art Teacher—492 pp de Lemos 8 00 
Art Teacher's Primer—180 pp O'Hara 2 50 
Beginnings of Art in the Publi 

Schools Mathias 1 50 
The Business of Teaching and 

Supervising Art—73 pp Kirby 1 00 
Create Something Payant 2 50 
Cr Teaching in Art—261 pp D'Amico 2 50 
An Introduction to Art Education Whitford 2 50 


The Integrated School Art Program 


391 pp Winslow 3 50 
New Art Education—256 pp. Pearson ; 00 
Picture Making by Children Tomlinson 4 50 
Rhytl s00k Waterman 3 60 
Selective Art Aptitude Tests, Book I Varnum 1 34 
Selling Art to the Community Wadsworth 1 50 
Teac g of Art Mathias 3 00 
lea g of Art in Schools 9S pp Gibbs 2 50 
Visual Arts D'Amico & 

Committee 1 50 
Color 
Enj ent and Use of Color Sargent 2 50 
More Color for You—88 pp. Welling 1 50 
Commercial Art 
Art of Packaging Charlton 6 00 
Commercial Art—286 pp Matasek 3 00 
Hints and Tips for Commercial 
_ Artists—121 pp. Palmer 1 75 
The Silk Sereen Process—185 pp. Biegeleisen & 
Busenbark 2 75 
Commercial Art—Posters 
Learnhow Poster Charts McCann 2 00 
Making a Poster Cooper 4 50 
School Posters—24 pl. deLemos 1 50 
Technique of the Poster—220 pp. Richmond 7 50 
Commercial Art—Lettering 
The A 8 C's of Lettering-—221 pp. Biegeleisen 4 00 
Alphabeis and Letters for Lettering Jacobs 2 00 
Beginners Course in Show Card 

Writ 64 pp Matasek 50 
Letter 21 pl de Lemos 1 00 
Letter loday—38 pl Hunt & Hunt 1 00 
Letter f Today—144 pp. Holme 4 50 
Moder ettering—Poster Design 
, tor I ind Brush Ross F. George 50 
Pen Le ing—68 pp. Esterbrook 50 
§ ar 8 of Lettering Tannahill 2 50 

ixty ibets—96 pp. Hunt & Hunt 1 75 


Costume PRI 

Accessories of Dress . .... Lester & Oerke $10 
American Costume—12 plates Sellner l 
Costume Design—176 pp. Bradley 2 
Drawing the Fashion Figure Conerly 2 
Fashion Drawing—6 pp. Marshall 
Fashion Drawing—How to Do It 

222 pp. i. oe i Doten, 

Boulard 4 

Fashions Since Their Debut—72 pp. Wilson 1 
Historic Costume Lester } 
History of Costume Design—24 pl Sellner l 
Interpretive Costumes Kerr 

1. oma. Greece and Rome l 

2. The Orient l 

3. Age of Chivalry l 

4. American Costume l 

5. Renaissance of Elizabethan 1 

Crafts—Handwork 

BLOCK PRINTING 
Block Printing Craft—140 pp. Perry 
Block Printing with Linoleum—48 pp. Frankenfield 
Pictorial Block Printing—17 pl. mos l 
BOOKBINDING 
Bookbinding for Beginners—128 pp. Bean 2 
Bookbinding Made Easy—84 pp. Klinefelter l 
METAL WORK AND JEWELRY 
Art Metal Work—17 pl. de Lemos 2 
Artistic Metal Work—236 pp. Bick 3 
Copper Work Rose 3 
Interesting Art Metal Work—64 pp. Lukowitz l 


Jewelry Making and Design 
Metalcraft and Jewelry 
POTTERY 

Making Pottery 
Pottery Made Easy 
WEAVING 

First Steps in Weaving ; 
Hand Loom Weaving—368 pp. 
WOODWORK 

New Ideas in Woodcraft 
Wood Carving Made Easy 
Wood Carving 162 pp. 
Wood Carving 

OTHER CRAFTS 
Applied Leathercraft 
Color Cement Handicraft 


179 pp 


SO pp. 
96 pp. 


Crafts for Fun—290 pp. 
Handicrafts (all kinds) 
Handicrafts as a Hobby 


424 pp 
33 illus. 


Home Handicraft for Girls—359 pp 
Leathercraft—17 pl. 
Leathercraft as a Hobby—116 pp. 


Leathercraftsman—176 pp. 
Modern Crafts—300 pp. 
Needlework and Crafts—340 pp. 
Silk Screen Stencil Craft, 140 pp. 
The Stencil Book 
Textile Decorating 
Tincraft as a Hobby 
New Tincraft Project 


17 pl. 
100 pp. 
50 pp. 


200 pp. 


Rose & Cirino 10 
Kronquist , 


de Sager 3 
Dougherty 2 
Dobbs l 
Hooper 3 
John Lemos 2 
Sowers l 
Leland 2 
Durst 3 
Groneman 2 5 
deLemos & 
de Lemos 5 
Perry 3 
Griswold ; 
Dodds l 
Hall 2 
de Lemos l 
Pyle l 
Snyder 2 
l 


Davison, Miall 
& Polkinghorne 


Interior Decoration 


Decorating The Home—334 pp. 
Elements of Interior Decoration 

School Edition 
Space for Living—111 pp. 


Design 


Biegeleisen 2 
Emmy Zweybruck 1 
de Lemos l 
Bell 2 
Lukowitz l 
Lewis i 
Whiton i 
Frankl 3 


Illustrative Material in Book and 


Portfolio Form 


A Decorative Art Collection—850 pl 
Creative Art for Graded Schools 
(grades I—VIII 45c each) 
Creative Design in Furniture— 
155 pp. 
Decorative Plant Forms—30 pl. 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 138 Lllust. 
Industrial Arts Design 
Landscape in Deroration—17 pl. 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts—17 pl. 
Old World Decorative Designs— 
28 pl. 
Styles of Ornaments—656 pp. 
Plants and Design—16 pl. 
Simplified Modern Design 
Textile Design—80 pp. 


18 pl. 


Drawing 

Animal Drawing—79 pp. 
Art of the Pencil—144 pp 
Black & White : 
Cartooning Plus Good Drawing 
Constructive Anatomy 
Creative Expression—22 pl. 
Color Sketching in Chalk—80 pp. 
Color in Sketching and Rendering 
Drawing a Cat—64 pp. 
Drawing with Pen and Ink 
Drawing on Scratch Board—63 pp. 
Elements of Freehand Perspective 
Figure Construction 
Figure Drawing and Portraiture 

196 pp. ’ 


Tessin ; 
Varnum 2 
Faulkner l 
de Lemos 3 
Varnum 4 
dé Lemos l 
deLemos l 
de Lemos l 
Speltz 2 


Smith & Fricke 
Lyon «& ce Lemos 2 


Hunt 3 
Skeeping 3 
Johnson 4 
Brown l 
Weaver 2 
Bridgman 6 
Rehnstrand & 

Rehnstrand 2 
Maxwell 3 
Guptill 10 
Newberry l 
Guptill S 
Kermode l 
Norton 1 
Bement 2 
Johnson 5 


THESE PRICES, WHILE NOT GUARANTEED AGAINST CHANGE, 
ARE CORRECT AT TIME OF PRINTING THIS LIST 


CE 
00 
OU 
00 
00 
50 


00 
50 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


OO 
OO 
30 
OO 
OO 


50 
50 


00 
50 


Oo 


OO 


50 


50 


60 


50 
00 
50 
50 
00 


50 
OO 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
40 
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PRICE 
Freehand Drawing Self Taught Guptill $3 50 
Fun With a Pencil Loomis 3 00 
How to Draw the Human Figure 

10 pl Heaton 1 50 
How to Draw the Human Head 

10 pl Sanden 1 00 
How to Make Animated Cartoor 97 pp 

Falk 1 49 
Human Figure—143 pp. Vanderpoel 2 50 
The Human Head 16 pl. Been 1 25 
Master Model Drawing 16 pl e Lemos 1 95 
The Natural Way to Draw—221 p Nicolaicde ; OO 
Perspective Made Easy Nordling 1 60 
Sketching as a Hobby Guptill 2 50 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil 

348 pp. Guptill 5 00 
rechnique of Pencil Drawing Johnso 6 00 
You Can Draw Garfiel 3 00 
How to Create Cartoons Greene 3 50 

Painting—Pastel, Watercolors 
Airbrush Technipue 164 pp ‘ lobias ; 00 
Art of Landscape Painting—129 py Richmond 7 50 
Art of Painting in Pastels—189 pp Littlejohns & 
Richmond 4 00 
Finger Paintgni as a Hobby—123 pp. Thach 17 
Modern Still Life in Oils—64 pp Dunlop 1 75 
Making a Watercolor Enn 4 50 
Oil Painting, Student's Book of 

54 pp. Sharp 1 75 

Oil Painting, Technique of—150 py tichmond & 

Littlejohns 5 00 
Painting for Pleasure Davidson 2 60 
Painting a Portrait De Laszlo 4 50 
Pastel Painting, Technique of Richmond & 

150 pp. Littlejohns 4 00 
Portrait Painting—149 pp Browne 4 00 
Seascape Painting, Technique 

180 pp. Smart 6 00 
Still Life Oil Painting—133 py; Zit er ; OO 
Still Life Painting, Technique of 

72 pp Richm t 50 
Watercolor Fares Forth ‘Hara 3; 50 
Watercolor Painting, Students 

Book of —63 pp. Muncaster 1 75 

Toys 

American School Toys—72 pp. Kunuo 1 50 
Easy to Make Toys—80 pp Kunuo 1 60 
Paper Toys I—2nd and 3rd Grades Pauli 1 60 
Paper Toys Il—4th Grade Pauli 1 60 
rin Can Toys 2 00 
loys Every Child Can Make Wright 2 50 
roy Patterns, 1 & 2 Dank each 80 
Unique Simple Toys, 1 & 2 Klenke each 50 

Theater 
A Book of Puppets—8S8 pp. 2 50 
Art Where Art Thou (Play Robins 50 
Beginner's Puppet Book—150 py Hober 2 OO 
How to Produce Puppet Plays Ruthenburg 1 75 
Designing for the Stage—79 p Zinkeisen 3 50 
Marionettes For All Ages—51 py Goerdeler l 25 
Marionettes, Masks and Shadows Mills & Dunn 2 50 
Marionette in Motion, Handbook 

XII—25 pp. Dwiggins 1 50 
Masks Kniffin 3 50 
Plays and Puppet Shows 1 OO 
Puppets and Puppet Stage Beaumont 4 50 
Puppets in America, 1739 to Today M ecPharlin 2 00 
How to Produce Puppet Plays Hastings & 

134 pp. tuthenburg 1 75 
Theater Arts D'Amico 3 50 
Tony Sarg’s Marionette Book 1 00 





by a single check. 


131 Printers Bldg. 





ORDER NOW 
and SAVE 
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on orders of $10.00 or more 


These books are not published by us—most 
of them have been reviewed in past issues 
of SCHOOL ARTS. This list has proved 
to be of great convenience to schools and 
libraries, enabling them to send a single 
order, receive a single shipment, and pay 


SEND ORDER TODAY TO 
School Arts Magazine 


Worcester, Mass. 





















































3 WAY CRAYON 


A GOOD GUIDEPOST! So much to do—so many 
art lessons to prepare—which way to turn? 
That's the time to remember the CRAYONEX Guidepost, 


It takes you down an easy road. 

A simple medium for classes to handle, yet there is so much 
real quality ‘‘built’’ into CRA YONEX that simple projects with 
this super crayon turn out smooth, colorful results that bring a 
feeling of satisfaction to your day's end. 


And there are ways and ways of using CRAYONEX. On 
paper, wood, and cloth. Just glance through this list of projects 
especially developed for CRAYONEX: 

CRAYONEX on Wood - CRAYONEX on all Fabrics 

CRAYONEX Block Printing : CRAYONEX Prints 

CRAYONEX Etchings - CRAYONEX Colored Shavings 

CRAY ONEX Batik ° CRAYONEX for Sketching 





There's a Problem & Idea Unit on each of these projects, 
10 cents per single unit, 5 cents each for 5 or more. 


Problem & Idea Project material is constantly being 
revised. Be sure yours—if you have any on hand —is the 
most recent. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


CRAYONEX NO. = 3 — Tuck cardboard box containing 8 crayons, standard size. These are the most popular Crayonet 
packings. Other sizes are also avai 


able. 


CRAYONEX NO. 4 — Tuck cardboard box containing 16 crayons, standard size. 
CRAYONEX NO. 51 — Hinged cardboard box containing 8 large kindergarten size crayons, 


CRAYONEX NO. 323 — Flat lift-lid cardboard box containing 24 crayons, standard size. Your regular school supply disiaa 
CRAYONEX NO. 326 — Flat lift-lid cardboard box containing 32 crayons, standard size. carries Crayonex. If not, order ditee 


THE AMERICAN f] CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, Shams SANDUSKY. OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO _ DALLAS 





